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GET THE ‘BEST! ! 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
At its annual Fair for 1872, AWARDED A MEDAL to the 


National School Furniture Co. 


‘y FOR THE @ | 
. . Best School Furniture). 


1, The Peard Desk and Settee open. 











THE NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


ARE SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Peard’s Patent Folding Desk and Settee Connie 


The Gem Desk, 
The Economic Desk, 
The Study Desk, 


And a full line of 
High School Desks, 


Teachers’ Desks, Chairs, Settees, 
Church and Hall Seatings, 


And School Requisites of all kinds. The Economic Desk. 





The Gem Desk, 


&¥° Catalogues sent on application. All inquiries promptly answered. Address 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE CoO., 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 
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GREENLEAF'’S 
New. Mathematical Series: 


A Complete Course for all Classes of Learners. 
CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIVE — PRACTICAL AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC — MERITORIOUS AND ECONOMICAL, 


No other Series of Mathematics ever offered to the public has 
stood the ordeal of the school-room for so long a time, or attained 


so wide a circulation, or received the approval and endorsement of | 
so many reliable and competent educators in different parts of the | 
country. With the improvements and additions recently made, | 


this series is unrivalied in simplicity and completeness. 


TESTIMONY FROM SOME OF THE BEST TEACHERS. 


From ISAAC N. CARLETON, A.M., Frincipal State Normal 
School, Connecticut. 





At the opening of our school we adopted GREENLEAF’S NEW ELE- | 


MENTARY ALGEBRA as one of the text-books, and thus far we are more 


than satisfied with it. It bears the test of daily use in the recitation room. Our | 


pupils enjoy the book. Its philosophical arrangement, its clear and concise 
statement of principles. and its well chosen problems render this the most per- 
fect work of the kind with which | am acquainted. 

Professor Carieton says (March 15, 1873), “ Although sore'y pressed to adopt 
some other Algebra, we stil] continue to use GREENLEAF’S in the Normal 
School, and consider it the best.” 


From A. P. STONE, A.M., Public High School, Portland, Me. 


GREENLEAF’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, has been adopted as a text- | 


book in this school, and gives : ood satisfaction. 





From W. L. P. BOARDMAN, now Principal of Lewis Grammar | 


School, Boston. 


J have always liked GREENL EAF’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS The 
improvements contained in GREE NLEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITH- 
METIC, make it, in my estimation, one of the very best books before the public. 


From R. B. CLARK, A.M., Principal of Public High School, Fitch- | 


burg, Mass. . 

T cannot but think that GREENL+ AF’S SERIES will commend itself most 
fully to impartial minds. as being the best before the public, whether for style, 
strength, or intrinsic worh The use of other text books upon this science, and 
Algebra in particular, only inclines the more st.ongly in favor of these mathemat- 
ical works. 

From PROF. CHARLES ©. THOMSON, now Principal Inst. 


Technical Science, Worcester. 


GREENLEAF’S ALGEBRAS work well in my‘school. The NEW ELE- | 


MENTARY is logical, lucid, progressive and dignified, andthe NEW HIGHER 
is, it possible, tetter than the Klementary. Withcut any invidious suggestions in 
regard to any other author, I wish every teacher of Algebra would give these 
books a trial. 


PARKER’S PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 


A New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. By Prof. James H. 
HAMILTON. Complete Course in one book. 12mo, 240 pp. Re- 
cently published. Handsomely printed on fine paper, substan- 
tially bound in cloth, and sold at the low retail price of ONE 
DOLLAR. Introduction price, $8 a dozen. A specimen mailed 
to Teachers, prepaid, on receipt of go cents. 


From S. M. CAPRON, A. M., Principal Hartford High School. 


I we'come the revised edition of PARKER’S EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
COM PUSLTION, which has been so eminently useful in its day, and which 
has recently been intrcduced into our schor! Its chief merits seem to me to be 
the admirable se'ection of topics, precisely those which need elucidation, and the 
copious array of appropriaté example sentences for practice. The changes which 
have been made in the new edition, particularly for the use of capital lett.rs, and 
for punctuation, seems to me in the » ain real amprovements. 





from H. T. WELLS, A.M., President, Andalusia C. ollege, Penn. 
A careful examination of PARKER’S EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION, | 


and the use of it in the class-room, have satisfied us that it is far superior to any 
other work of ihe kind now before the public. 





%@— This popular text-book is now widely used in Grammar 
and High Schools and Academies. iii-4 


Robert S. Davis & Co., Publishers, Boston. | 





OUR WORLD 
Series of Geographies. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


OUR WORLD, No. |.; or, First Lessons in Geo- 
| 

graphy. Revised edition, with new Maps. By Mary L, 
HALL. 94 cents. 


|OUR WORLD, No. Il.; or, Second Series of Les- 
sons in Geography. By Mary IL. HALL. With fine 
illustrations of the various countries, the inhabitants ‘and their 
occupations, and two distinct series of Maps, physical and 
political. $2. 

| COMPLETE IN TIVO BOOKS. 

| Half Price for Examination, with a View to Introduction, 


Designed to give children clear and lasting impressions of the 
| different countries and inhabitants of the earth, rather than to tax 
the memory with mere names and details. 


From Louis Agassiz, LL.D., Professor of Zoology 
and Geology, Harvard University. 


CAMBRIDGE, January 1, 1873. 
My pear Sirs—I welcome “ Our World,” No. Il. as a valuable contribution 
| to the modern method of teaching geography. It is a very commendable and 
successtul effort to add to the daily improving means of making geography more 
attractive in the schvool-room. 


From Hon. Geo. S. Hillard LL.D. 


. Boston, December 11, 1872. 

My Dear Sirs—I think Miss Ball’s work one of great merit. [It invests the 
study of Geography with the attractions that properly belong to it. It gives 
prominence to the facts, distinctions, and attributes which are permanent, and 
the work of nature, and does not burden the memory with those dry details of 
political geography which are variable and accidental. Thus it has all the inter- 
est of a well-written book of travels. ‘Ihe pup’! here learns wherein one country 
essentially differs from another, what are the physical features, s>il and produc- 
tions of each, what are the occupations and character of their inhabitants, and, in 
short, all the relations of man to the globe on which he lives. 

I envy the boys and girls who are to study geography in this excellent com- 

pendium, and I look back with a sigh ot regret upon the dry husks and innutri- 
| tious chaff on which it was my lot to feed when I wasa boy. The latest pro- 
duct ot the Ames Plow Company is not more superior to the rude instrument 
described by Virgil in the Georgics than is this treatise to that which | studied. 


From George B. Emerson, LL.D. 
Boston, December 10, 13872. 

GeNTLEMEN—I have examined carefully, and with great satisfaction, ‘* Our 
World,” No. II., a copy of which you sent to me. 1 have never seen a school- 
book which satisfied me more entirely. Its description of regions and of States 
are admirable, clear, and characteristic, at once philosophical and picturesque, 
giving just whata child will rejoice to know and will easily reaember. ‘The 
maps are singularly well suited to their uses ; the map-studies are most excellent ; 
and the illustrations are veli-chosen and very beautiful 

Any well-informed person who should procure a copy of this unpretending 
volume, the work of modest genius and cultivated taste, would be lixely to con- 
sult it frequently for its descriptions and its maps. 1 know of no volume which I 
should more confidently put into the bands of an intelligent and well-educated 
foreigner, who wanted to know what was most striking and memorable in every 
part of America. I heartily commend it to school committees, and the other 
friends of schcols in all parts of the country. 


From Prof.A. P. Peabody, D.D., Harvard University. 


Camerivcg, January 8, 1873., 

GenTLemen—I have examined Miss Hall’s “ Second Series of Lessons in 

Geography ” and am prepared to pronounce it, in plan, in method, and in execu- 

tion, very far superior to the school geographies previously in use. Its introduc- 

| tion would convert geogra hy, frum the driest and dullest of school-studies, into 

one of constantly fresh and vivid interest. ‘he first part contains an admirable 

| selection of general matter, and I am: struck with the skill and good taste with 

which, in the rapid sketches ot States and countries, the features of real interest, 

| and likely to adhere to the learner’s memory, are brought out, thus attaching to 
geographical names associations which can hardly fail to be permanent. 


From Thomas W. Bicknell, State Commissioner of 
Public Schools, Providence, R. |. 
GenTLEMEN—L have just examined “‘ Our World,” No. I., by Miss Hall, and 


wish to give you an unsovicited opinion of its merits. 1 believe it to be the best 
Erimary Geography yet published. 


From E. B. Hale, Sup’t. of the Public Schools, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, June 2, 1870. 
| GeNnTLEMev—I can very confidently say that I know of no work so well adap- 
ted to the purposes of elementary instruction as this. 1 believe its general 10- 
troduction would meet a want that has long been reit; and to this end | shail 
| gladly recommend it wherever opportunity may offer. 
| GINN BROS., Publishers. 
ii-4 3 BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Connecticut Scheol Journal. 


Collins & Brother Publish: 
PARKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Revised by Prof. Plympton. 




























\ School Compendium of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, by Ricuaknp G. Parker, A.M. thorouehly revised and 
by Geo. W. PLymrron, Professor of Physical Science, brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 12mo,'456 pages. Price 31.75 


The favor with which this book has, from its first appearance, been received by the teachers of the country, has induced the publisher te offer to the scl 
the United States a revision and enlargement of the previous editions. ‘This combines such alterati: of. the work: as the recent oven Phy a 
demanded, and the addition of new matter, with a number of new illustrations. Professor Plympton’s reputation is a guarantee of tl endilenice cif Gin cnt 


THIRD REVISED EDITION. 


THE COVERNMENTAL INSTRUCTOR. 


A brief and comprehensive view of the Government of the United States, and of the State Governments. Designed for the use of 
Schools. by J. B. SuurrLerr. = Zhird Revised Edition, by DAviD N. Came. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 


From “ THE SCHOOL,” Vpsilanti, Mics 


The value of such instruction as this bock gives, can be scarcely over-estimated. We have in a small, neat, well-arranged volume all that is essential m order tom 
derstand the nature and working of our republican institutions. And not only are the relations, laws, and regulations given as facts for the pupils to remember, but 
what is generally important, the controlling reason for their establishment. — In discussion of the various topics, apt Comparison is often made with foreign 
States, and useful lessons drawn. In the hands of an intelligent teacher, two or three lessons per week for aterm will make the pupil familiar with its contents, and 


cive him such an acquaintance with the nature and theory of our government as but few of our voters posse 


Scott’s Manual of United States History. ) 


A MANUAL OF ILISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES ; anew edition, brought down to the Administration of President Grant, 
with Maps ; to which is annexed the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United States, with 
Questions. By Prof. Davip L. Scort, College of City of New York. 16mo, pp. 220. Price 63 cts. 
.. f } i 
This manual was prepared by Prof. Scott while principal of one of the leading Grammar Schools in New York, and has met with great succe It is t 
book of the New York Board of Public Instruction, and is extensively introduced in other parts of the country 


te COPIES FOR EXAMINATION will be mailed, postage paitl, to Teachers upon receipt of one half. the retail price by the 


publishers, Liberal terms for, introduction. ’ , 
COLLINS & BROTHER, Publishers, 
I-5-1t No. 370 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





NEW AND VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 





The Bryant and Stratton Business Arithmetic. 
1 vol., 8vo. Price $2.50. 


“This new work is preéminently superior to any preceding publication of the kind.” —Chicago 4 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES ; 


With a Concordance and Classified Index. 
By Cuaries W. Stearns, M.D. 
i wel, Sime . 2 sss 6 se + $1.00. 


“cr. 


“T deem your edition the best I have ever seen.”—/'ref. 7 11. Gilmore, University of Roch 


An Analytical and Practical French Crammar. 
By J. G. KEETELS. 


1 vol. 12mo. Price $2.00. 





Copies of the above Works for examination may be had of the Publishers on receipt of one-half the retail price. 


Correspondence sol'c'ted. 


° MASON, BAKER & PRATT, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 





III-5-6m 





















THE LATEST AND THE BEST. 


Thomson’s New Arithmetics. 
NEW GRADED SERIES. COMPLETE IN THREE BOOKS. 


By JAMES B. THOMSON, LL.D. 


I. NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


Price 35 cents. For Primary Departments. 


144 pages, 16mo. 


II. NEW RUDIMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. Combining | 


Mental with Slate Exercises. 224 pages, 16mo. Price 50 | 


cents. For Intermediate Departments. 


Ill) NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 


12mo. Price $1. For Grammar Departments. 


354 pages, 


Since the issue of the author’s former Series of Arithmetics, of 


which millions have been sold, great changes have taken place in 


the commercial world. These changes necessarily demand changes | 


in Text-Books. To meet this demand, “THE NEW GRADED 
SERIES ” was undertaken at the request of many practical teach- 
ers, and is now presented to the public. 


PLAN. 

1. The Series is divided into three books—the object being cen- 
venience and economy: 2. Each’ book in the series is com//lele in 
itself; 3. The definitions and principles, so far as each extends, 
are expressed in the same /anguage, and are clear, concise and com- 
prehensive ; 4. Both the “how” and the “why” are clearly pre- 
sented and illustrated; 5. The Examples are xew and abundant ; 
6. The principles of Analysis—“ the grand common-sense rule ”— 
are fully developed; 7. The principles of Percentage, and their 
application to business matters, including Stock Investments, 
United States Bonds, Domestic and Foreign Exchange, etc., have 
received particular attention ; 8. Great pains have been taken by 
the author to adopt the work to the various industrial and scientific 
fursuits, ‘To this end it has been’a cardinal point to incorporate 


a great amount of /formation pertaining to matters of science, to | 


business forms, the counting-room, the work-shop, the farm, and 
the household. In this respect it is believed these works are aheaa 
of all others. 


“ Prof. Thomson has shown the relation of numbers to many matters of com- 
mon life interest, not usually noticed in elementary treatises on Arithmetic; and 
has done this in such a manner as fully to justify the title of * Practical” ’’—F. A. 
P. BARNARD, LL D., President of Columbia College. 


“T am much pleased with the appearance of Thomson’s New Practical Arith- 
metic. The arrangement of matter and the typography are all that could be 
desired. The subject treated is developed consecutively and logically. ‘The 
analysis of examples and the generalization of the results obtained, in the deduc- 
tion of rules, is calculated to fix the attention of a learner, enable him to work 
intelligently, and to form in him a habit of correct reasoning. ‘The examples for 
illustration are well graded, practical, and plentiful. * * * Much information 
is given pertaining to business forms and matters of science, and thus the work is 
adapted to the wants of every-day life among all classes of persons.”—J. H. VAN 
AMRINGE, Professor of Mathematics, Columbia College, New York City. 


“*T have examined Dr. Thomson’s New Practical Arithmetic with much enjoy- 
ment of its lucid method and attractive style. Dr. Thomson’s name is sufficient 
guarantee that the work is well done, the public having known him many years as 
a thorough, pains-taking and sound scholar. On the whole, I know of 
no other arithmetic which I should prefer.”"—Rev. HOWARD CROSBY, D.L-., 
Chancellor of New York University. 

“*T have examined the new Series of Arithmetics by James B. Thomson, L.LD , 
and am much pleased with the improvements introduced therein. ‘These books 
have been adopted by the Board of Public Instruction of the city of New York, 
and [ have no doubt they will prove a valuable addition to the text book list.”— 
Hon. HENRY KIDDLE, Superiatendent of Public Instruction, N. Y. City. 

“The above expresses very fully and clearly my own views of the practical 
value of Prof. ‘Thomson’s New Series of Arithmetics ’—Assistant Superintend- 
ent HARRISON, of New York City. 

“We consider ‘Ihomson’s New Arithmetics a decided-improvement on his 
former series, which is extensively used in our schools, and admirably adapted to 
the wants of our pupils.” —Forty-four Principals of Male Grammar Schools, City 
of New York. ; 

“We consider them works’of great merit, and admirably adapted to the wants 
of the pupils. The amount of information on business matters found in 
them is an important consideration in the education of girls as well as boys. and 
cannot fail to commend them to the attention of all practical educators "— Forty 
Principals of Female Grammar Schools, City of New York. 


Specimencopies furnished to teachers at half price. Copies for introduction 
furnished, free of all express charge, at two-thirds the above prices. Address 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 


ili-4 5 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK. 





The Connecticut School Fournal. 


| Lucrative Employment. 








Approved School Books _ 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. H. BUTLER & CO. 


723 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


| Mitchell’s New Geographies and Outline Maps. 
Goodrich’s (Peter Parley) Histories, 
New American Readers and Spellers, 





Bingham’s Latin Series, 
How's Ladies’ Readers, 
Bailey's Scholar's Ccmpanion, 
Tenney's Geology, &c., &c. 
iii 4 Oxford's Junior Speaker (just ready.) 





| 





| 
| 


| We would call the attention of Teachers and others to the in- 
| ducements offered by us, for engaging in the sale of our Books, 

| We publish those of the first class only, and such as sell rapidly 
| and easily. We are the publishers of “ The Innocents Abroad,” 


| “Roughing It,” ‘ Beyond the Mississippi,” and other kindred 
| 


books. We have also one of the cheapest Bibles published. 
Our arrangements for new Books are complete, and we have two 
| almost ready, which will have large sales. We will make it an 


object for all designing to enter the business sell to our Books. 


We would respectfully ask to be remembered in your negotia- 
| tions for Books. All particularsssent cheerfully, and visits to our 
| Office invited. 


American Publishing Co., 
| III-12 116 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 





" Madame Foy’s Corset Skirt Supporter, 


FOR HEALTH, COMFORT, AND STYLE 
Is acknowledged THE BEST ARTICLE of the kind 
ever made. NUMEROUS TESTIMONIALS 
Yin its favor are being received from all paits of 
the United States. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 


HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
ARNOLD & BANNING, New York; D. B. Fisk 
& Co., Chicago, Agents, 347 





Book Agents, 


FOR THE 





800 Pages — 250 Engravings. 

An interesting and amusing treatise on the Medical Humbugs of the past and 
present. It ventilates Quacks, Impostors, ‘Travelling Doctors, Patent Medicine 
| Venders, Noted Female Cheats, Fortune Tellers and Mediums, and gives inter- 
| esting accounts of Noted Physicians and Narratives of their lives. It reveals 
| Startling secrets and instructs all how to avoid the ills which flesh is heir to. We 

give exclusive territory and liberal commissions. For circulars and terms address 
B. BURR & HYDE, 
Hartiord, Conn., or Chicago III. 





the publishers, 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


‘Uncivilized Races of Men in all Countries of the Worl, 


Being a Comprehensive Account of their Manners and Customs, and of their 
Physical, Social, Mental, Moral, and Religious Characteristics. 
’ ‘ By REV. J G. WOOD, M.A., F.LS. . 

500 Engravings, 1500 Super Royal Octavo Pages in ‘wo Volumes, or Two V ol- 

umes in One. « . 

Agents are making over $1co per week iu selling this work. An early appli- 
cation will secure a choice of territory. For terms address the publishers, 

J.B. B & HYDE, 
III-4 HARTFORD, CONN, or CHICAGO, ILL. 





WANTED “Funny Side of Physic,” 


pe 
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NATURE AND PROVINCE OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR,.—No. I. 


BY REV. M. C. STEBBINS, 
Principal of the Springfield (Mass.) High School. 


Language may be studied for a variety of pur- 
poses. The leading objects in view will, of course, 
determine the kind and direction of the study. 
Hence arise different sciences of language. 

Logic treats of the mental processes that are 
concerned in argumentation ; as an art, it embraces 
the rules which must be observed to avoid errors 
in the construction of arguments. 

Rhetoric, according to Archbishop Whately, has 
for its popular province “ the finding of suitable ar- 
guments to prove a given point, and the skilful ar- 
rangement of them.” Usage, would, perhaps, admit 
some extension of this definition. 

Philology treats of the historical development, 
and changes that language has passed through. 

All these, and kindre@ studies, presume, and are 
conditioned upon, a knowledge of what is generally 
termed grammar, which includes the facts and princi- 
ples involved in the correct use of language as an in- 
strument for the expression of thought. In its 
most restricted sense, grammar embraces the two 
departments of etymology and syntax. The for- 
mer treats of the nature and power of the constitu- 
ent elements of words, the pronunciation of words, 
their inflection, derivation, composition, and classi- 
fication; the latter involves the doctrine of the 
construction of sentences, and teaches the various 
relations which single words and the more extended 
elements of a sentence sustain to each other: it 
shows by what means and methods a leading 
thought is extended, restricted, or changed, by the 
right use of words and phrases. 

In the study of grammar we are much more con- 
cerned with the inquiry “ What is ?” than with the 
question “ What might be 2?” 

The province of the grammarian is not to recon- 
struct the principles of language, but to discover, 
recognize and teach the facts and principles which 
usage has established. 

Since language is the creature of thought, a me- 





chanical and arbitrary device to enable thought to 
express itself, it is evident that we can gain no ade- 
quate and philosophical knowledge of it, except by 
studying it in the most intimate connection with that 
which gives itbeing, form, and significance. It will 
readily appear that grammatical properties inhere in 
thought rather than in arbitrary symbol of thought. 

Here we find a basis for the classification of 
words into the several parts of speech. In the 
forms of the two words dcaver and greater we find 
no reason for calling one a noun and the other an 
adjective ; but when we have learned that deaver 
represents an animal, and greater designates a qual- 
ity, we have found qn easily comprehended differ- 
ence. Observation will soon reveal the fact that 
there is a large number of words that have been set 
apart to denote independent objects of sense and 
reason, and another class as distinctly and exclu- 
sively used to describe sugh objects. ‘Thus we get 
our nouns and adjectives. 

How long woulda novice have to study the forms 
of words to determine whether Ae and she should 
be assigned to different classes. But our language 
abounds in cases moré perplexing than these, for 
we have multitudes of words that carry diverse 
meanings in the same form. Love may express a 
passion, or an action; Ze/egraph may stand for an 
instrument, and thus be a noun; it may describe 
something and be an adjective, or it may express an 
action and be a verb. 

Some have ignored the subdivision of nouns up- 
on the ground that there is nothing in the form* 
which we can, in one instance designate as com- 
mon, and in another, proper. Beyond question it 
is true that the word patience when used to desig- 
nate a cardinal virtue is composed of the same let- 
ters arranged in the same order as when it is used 
as the name of an individual, but the radical differ- 
ence in the purposes of the word in the two cases 
has a right to recognition. So the words ose, good- 
ness, army, and running, as nouns, have severally a 
distinctive peculiarity, in regard to which they are 
the representations of just so many classes. This 
peculiarity is not discoverable in their form, but 


only in their meaning. In the study of grammar 
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we must either ignore these facts, or give them ap- 
propriate designation. 

Passing now to the attributes of nouns. How 
shall we determine what they are? I claim that we 
cannot determine by mere examination of the form. 
The test questions in grammar are primarily di- 
rected to usage; the facts in regard to form are 
subordinate and subsequent. 

It is perfectly evident that nouns in English have 
no peculiar forms whose province it is to represent 
the grammatical attribute of person, and, in this re- 
spect, it is precisely like the Latinand Greek. Yet, 
in the three languages, all nouns represent realities 
that, whenever they are the subjects of discourse, 
are represented as sustaining one of these three re- 
lations, speaking, spoken to, or spoken of. Latin, 
Greek, and English Grammarians have generally 


recognized this fact, and have agreed in saying that | 


when a noun represents the speaker, it is of the 


first person ; when it represents the object addressed, | 


it is of the second person ; and when it represents 
what is spoken of, it is of the third person. 

Such language seems to me sufficiently clear and | 
precise. To demand that something should be ab- 


stracted from the word and be presented so as to be | 
cognizable by the sénses, is to abuse language, and | 


do violence to all true philosophy of language. It 
is but a revival of the mischievous error long ago | 
exploded, that there is, or can be, an objective real- | 
ity corresponding to a general term denoting a 


class. There is still another reason for recognizing | 


this grammatical attribute as belonging to nouns, 
viz.; the harmony of language. Pronouns are gen- 
erally defined as words that stand for nouns. I be- 
lieve that those who deny the attribute of person to 
nouns. concede that it belongs to pronouns. How 
can a word that stands for a noun have attributes 
which the noun for which it stands does not have? 
When we say that /e is of the third person, we do not 
‘assign as a reason for the statement any peculiarity 
of form, but simply that it represents what is spoken 
of. Then, in the sentence, Yames is going to Bos- 
ton, we evidently have precisely the same reason 
for saying that the noun Yames is of the third person. 


Shall we teach that nouns have the attribute of 


gender? In answering this inquiry I do not feel 
called upon to treat very seriously the objection 
that there: is no such thing as the sex of nouns. 
The significant fact is this ; distinction of sex is an 
objective reality, and it is definitely recognized in 
the structure of language. This recognition gives 
it a measure of controlling power in the language. 
The province of the grammarian demands that he 


School 7 ournal. 


should take note of this and give expression to it in 
intelligible and appropriate terms. I do not object 
'to the statement of this matter found in Swinton’s 
| Progressive English Grammar, just issued by Har. 





ee 


plest of all languages in its rules for gender. We 
know the gender of any noun by its sense. If it 
denotes a living being, it is masculine, or it is femi- 
nine, according to the sex of the being. If not the 
name of a living being, the noun is said to be neu- 
ter, that is, neither masculine or feminine.” He 
adds: “The term common gender is applied to 
nouns that may be either masculine or feminine, as 
parent, child.” Again: “When an inanimate ob- 
ject is represented as a living person, it* is said to 
|be personified. Thus words of the neuter gender 
'become masculine or feminine ; illustrated thus: 





* For Winter came: the wind was his whip, 

One choppy finger was on his lip ; 

H{e had torn the cataracts from the hills, 

And they clanked at his girdles like manacles.’ 
In the same way the sailor speaks of his ship, and 
|the hunter of his gun as she. We speak of the sun 
as he, and of the moon as she ; but our Anglo-Sax- 
we forefathers spoke of the moon as he and the sun 
as she.” 

That all this puts the matter of grammatical gen- 
der as independent of form needs no argument. 
That it is in perfect accord with the theory of gram- 
mar which I am advocatin is equally plain. 
| Can the theory of number be successfully taught 
| by the consideration of form alone? For one, I 
willingly confess that I should not know how to be- 
gin or how to proceed to accomplish the feat. It 
is, however, "a simple matter to teach the numerical 
distinction between one and more than one. From 
this we proceed to observe that some nouns and 
pronouns, in some instances, represent severally 
one object, and, in others, more than one, and are 
accordingly said to be in the singular or plural 
number. To what extent, and in what manner, 
this peculiarity is indicated by anything pertaining 
to the form of the words should be taught as con- 
comitant truth. Instead then of teaching pupils 
that such words as deer and sheep have no number, 
we should teach in accordance with the facts, that 
is, the number of such nouns is not indicated by 
the form, but must be learned in every instance by 
the connection in which they stand. For example, 
if I meet with this sentence: “The sheep roamed 
at large during the day, but at night were gathered 
together under shelter ;’ I do not hesitate to say 
that the noun sheep here is in the plural number ; 
and since some may be partial to a modern and pro- 
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eressive grammar, Iwill again quote from Swia- 
ton’s. “Pronouns should agree in gender and num- 

er with their antecedents, or with the nouns or 
pronouns that they represent.” This general rule 
is emphasized i ina note as follows: “ This is the 


most important practical principle in the syntax of 


of pronouns.” 

Perhaps this makes my doctrine of number as a 
srammatical attribute sufficiently explicit. 

What shall we say in regard to case? We donot 
propose to abandon at this point the guiding prin- 
ciple which has thus far kept us so easily and so 
Those who claim that gram- 
matical attributes are mere forms, seem to think 
that they can make a strong point here. Some 
have assumed that the claim that in the Latin and 
Greek languages cases are mere forms would be 
generally conceded. It appears to me that such a 
concession cannot reasonably be made. If some 
expressions used by the authors of our standard 
Latin and Greek grammars appear to countenance 
such a notion, I am quite sure that when this doc- 
trine of the several declensions, and of the syntax 
of nouns, pronouns, and adjectives is carefully stud- 
will be found but small foundation for 
the pure form theory. Prof. Harkness, in his 
excellent grammar, says: “The Latin has six 
cases,” and gives the following table : 


clearly in the light. 


ied, there 


English Equivalents. 


Names, 
Nominative. Nominative, 
Genitive, Possessive or Objective with of. 
Dative. Objective with to or for. 
Accusative. Objective. 
Vocative. Nominative Independent. 
Ablative. Objective with from, by, in, or with, 

“Tn form the several cases are distinguished from 
each other by certain terminations called case-end- 
ings; but certain cases are not distinguished in 
form. Thus, the nominative, accusative, and voca- 
tive in neuters are alike. The nominative and voc- 
ative are all alike in all nouns except those in as of 
the second declension. The dative and ablative 
plural are alike.” 

The Latin word for cloud, zwes, has this one 
form unvaried for the nominative and vocative sin- 
gular, the nominative, accusative, and vocative plu- 
ral. The same is true of many other nouns. In 
the fourth declension nouns in #s have one form 
for three cases of the singular and three of the plu- 
ral. Nouns in # of the same declension have one 
form for five cases of the singular number, and 
another form for three cases of the plural ; yet this 
indentity of form is not recognized as an element 
of the slightest consequence in the doctrine of syn- 
tax. The fact that in the Latin language there are 





six kindred maerers of indicating the relation of 
nouns and pronouns to other words determines that 
the number of cases is six. 
grammarians have assigned five 
and three to the English. It must appear evident 
then that the doctrine that case is simply form 
is as truly antagonistic to the accepted princi- 
ples of Latin and Greek, as it is to what 
some choose to call “the old method of English 
Grammar.” 

The doctrine of the verb will require another pa- 
per for its discussion. 


For a like reason 
cases to the Greek, 


RECENT DECISIONS IN SCHOOL 
C. ASES. —No. I. 


BY JOHN D. FERGUSON, ESQ., 


SOME 


STAMFORD, 


Through the courtesy of Secretary Northrop 
any teacher can now obtain, on application, a 
pamphlet copy of the School Laws of Connecticut, 
as revised and re-enacted by the last Legislature. 
Few important changes will probably be made for 
some time, and it is an excellent opportunity for 
teachers, with no excessive labor, to make them- 
selves familiar with the provisions of the system 
under which they are working. Not only may 
knowledge save the teacher himself from disappoint- 
ment and loss, but he may make it of very essential 
service to the district in which he is. 

No system of statute law, however, can provide 
in advance for cases that may occur, and questions 
of more or less interest upon school topics are con- 
tinually arising in our courts, and it is the purpose 
of this article to condense some of the more recent 
of these for such of the readers of the JOURNAL as 
have not the opportunity or inclination to seek 
them out in the pages of the Reports. 

We will commence with two Connecticut cases, 
decisions of our Supreme Court, premising, how- 
ever, that as the only knowledge we have of the 
facts of either, is from the report, no opinion on the 
merits is intended to be expressed. 

The first is the case of Gilman vs. 
cided in 1866, and reported in vol. 33, Conn. R., 


Bassett, de- 


p. 298. 

It is on the respective powers of districts, and their 
committees in the employment and dismissal of 
teachers ; and the decision is that the district may, 
by vote, control the action of its committee in this 
respect. 

The committee of one of the Hartford schools 
dismissed one of their teachers for reasons of expe- 
diency—not affecting her faithfulness or compe- 
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tency. The district, at a legal meeting, voted to 
instruct the committee to reinstate her. This the 
committee refused to do, and the district, by a 
special committee, applied for a writ of mandamus 
to compel their obedience. Judge Butler, in giving 
the opinion of the court in favor of the district, 
says: “ The law constituted the district a corpora- 
tion, and imposed upon it the duty of establishing 
and maintaining the necessary schools within its 
limits. For that purpose all necessary power is 
given, and the district is required and expected to 
elect a district committee. If they refuse to do so, 
the Board of School Visitors are authorized to ap- 
point them, and if the district neglect to provide a 
teacher and rooms, the committee are authorized to 
to provide them, that a school may be kept, and the 
education of the children secured. 

But such authority is given to the committee 
contingently, to be exercised only in the event that 
the district fail to exercise their power, or do their 
duty. When the district act either in respect to 
teachers or rooms, their action is exclusive, and the 
committee are they cannot override the 
action of the district, and if that action is conform- 
able to law ; 


powerless ; 


they should obey or resign, or show 
some legal excuse for their disobedience. If they 
fail, it is the duty of the court, on application, to com- 
pel them to obey, by mandamus.* 

This case is a good instance of the partiality,— 
if we may use the expression—of the New England 
law to the “little democracies,” 
or another, have 
tory. 


which, in one form 
played so large a part in her his- 
Probably in no other country in the world 
would such an appointment be left to popular vote. 
A word of caution may be necessary here in regard 
to it. The case is referred to ina note in $ 97 of the 
school law, pamphlet edition, as deciding that a 
teacher may be discharged by either district or 
committee “if they think it for the interest of the 
school.” 

So broad a statement seems likely to mislead. 
A teacher may be discharged for his own miscon- 
duct, or for failure to perform his part of his con- 
tract with the district ; but if he is able and willing 
faithfully to do that which he has undertaken, the 
district engaging him is bound to employ or pay 
him for the full term of his engagement, and can in 
no way avoid the obligation. The other Connecti- 
cut case, to which we wish to refer, bears directly 
upon this point. It is the case of Wilson vs. East 
Bridgeport, 36, Conn. R., pp. 280. 


*For the penalty imposed on a committee failing to call a meet- 
ing on a proper requisition, see section 90 of new school law. 
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The outgoing district committee “had engaged 4 
teacher for the ensuing year, who began teaching, 
and continued in the position for seven months. For 
some reason, however, the new committee wished 
to displace him, 

They claimed, in the first place, that the old com- 
mittee could not make engagements to continue 
after their own terms of office had expired. And, 
in the second, that the teacher was not entitled to 
pay because he had not a certificate from the 
Board of School Visitors-of the year for which he 
was employed. 

On both points the decision was against the 
district and in favor of the teacher, sustaining the 
power of committees to contract with teachers for 
a period beyond their terms of office, and deciding 
that a certificate in general terms—unless annulled 
by the School Visitors—would be sufficient at any 
time in any district of the town. 

Theidea suggested by the court in this case of cer- 
tificates ofdifferent grades was adopted in the revision 
of the law, and School Visitors are now expressly 
authorized (§ 40) to grant certificates, available for 
any school in the town as long as desired ; for any 
school for a single term, or fora particular school 
for a single term. 

The first point, too, is: important in tending to 
give greater permanence to teachers engagements. 
Heretofore it has often been the case that although 
the committee had really wished to retain a good 
teacher, and although the teacher would have been 
glad to stay, the belief that such arrangement was 
exclusively the prerogative of the new committee 
has prevented any arrangement. 

Now that the legal difficulty is out of the way, 
the obvious propriety of the engagement of teachers 
by a man who, by service as committee, has become 
familiar with the wants of the School, must com- 
mend itself to all. 


MUSIC—A SKETCH OF ITS ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH.—No. II. 


BY J. A, FOWLER, ENGLEWOOD, WN. J. 
“yy 

I will not occupy sufficient space in this Journal 
to record the various methods adopted, and the va- 
rious devices resorted to, to render music, in its 
undeveloped state, a source of pleasure and delight 
to mankind, but content myself in what follows, 
with a brief allusion to the first steps taken to es- 
tablish it as a science, and with noticing the pro- 


gress of that science during the past six or eight 
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centuries. Franco, , of Chee, who flourished be- 
tween 1020 and 1066, was the first writer who 
treated of measured notes, and for two centuries 


after this time, there was little change in harmony. | 


Chromatic passages appear first about the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth cehtury, and several 
musicians began then to give harmony a more 
agreeable form. Subsequently some musicians of 
the Flemish school, who flourished in the early part 
of the fifteenth century, greatly augmented the 
stores of harmony, and led the way to the more 
elaborate combinations of modern composers. The 
first great composer, whose works can compare fa- 
vorably with those of modern times. was Palestrina, 
who died in 1594, having written several motetts 
and masses of great beauty and finish, and elabo- 
rated them with the hand of a master. About this 
time complete dramas, founded on some story from 
Holy Writ, were set to music and sung ; and these 
obtained the appellation of “ Oratorio.” Soon after 
Palestrina, and stimulated by his brilliant career, the 
schools of Rome, Naples, Venice, Milan, &c., en- 
couraged the study of music to such an extent, 
that they sent out many eminent masters, whose 
names are as familiar to our ears as household 
words. We have now arrived at a period whena 
most brilliant galaxy of authors appeared upon the 
stage in rapid succession, before whose genius we 
offer daily oblations, and to whose inspired produc- 
tions we daily listen with rapture. Their names 
will sound familiar to the readers of this Journal, 
and I will give them in chronological order as they 
appear upon the stage—Handel, 1684 ; Bach, 1685 ; 
Hayden, 1732; Mozart, 1756; Beethoven, 1770; 
Von Weber, 1786; Rossini, 1792; Meyerbeer, 
1794; Donizetti, 1799; Bellini, 1802; Mendels- 
sohn, 1806. 

It is needless to reiterate what has so often been 
said before, that these names stand pre-eminent, as 
the founders of our musical faith, and as authors of 
the most sublime musical faith the world has ever 
known. One fact appears more prominent than 
all others, and has already been alluded to in this 
imperfect sketch. It is, that while the triumphs 
of genius in literature, philosophy, painting, sculp- 
ture, &c., had, even anterior to the birth of Christ, 
been so great; while Greece and Rome had been 
pouring the light of a high civilization upon man- 
kind ; melody, that little seed that contained the 
serms of exhaustless harmonies, had during three 
long ages, laid dormant, and had remained almost 
adead letter until the advent of Handel and his 
compeers. In the brief space of two centuries, it 
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sprang into life, and germinated with such aston- 
ishing rapidity, that, during this time, the founda- 
tion stone was laid, and the superstructure reared 
of a profound science and an art above all other 
arts, an inspiration from Divinity. Although tres- 
too largely on the space of this Journal, I 
have been able only to hint at the different stages 
of-musical progress up to the beginning of the 
present century. I trust, however, these hints 
may be of some value to those interested in the 
history of art, if not to the general reader. 


WORD STUDY—NO. V. 


BY PROF. H, N. DAY, NEW HAVEN. 


The theory, which has in former times extensively 
prevailed, ascribing the origin of language to an imme- 
diate act of divine creation, is now exploded. It is a 
mere assumption without historic proof, against all 
probability, and, in itself, inconceivable. God is the 
originator of words as he is of leaves ; he made man to 
be a speaking, word-forming being, as he made the plant 
leaf-forming. Words are mediately from God, as are 
leaves ; they are immediately from his creature man, as 
leaves are from the trees, which he also created. 

Words are, as we have all along recognized, expres- 
sions of thought. They come to be, they are formed by 
man, as he has occasion to embody or express his 
thought. The thought is the germinal principle of 
language—of all words. Any valid theory of the origin 
of language must begin with the thought to be expressed, 
not with the sound, the cuter word-form. Not merely 
thought to be embodied or expressed, but, as a matter of 
fact if not of probability, thought to be communicated, 
must be recognized as the origin of words. Speech is 
social. The facts in regard to the expression of those 
who have been separated from all human society from 
infancy, decisively prove that men, living exclusively 
among mute beasts, grow up as mute as their compan- 
ions. No one has been found to have any speech. 
Now, as one man can communicate to another only 
through the bodily sense, it is plain that words, as the 
medium of communication of thought, must necessarily 
be at the first formed out of what is common to the 
sense of him who utters the thought, and to the sense of 
him who is to receive the thought uttered. Here it 
must be confessed that there are sounds which are 
natural expressions of certain feelings, and which are 
already associated so far with certain thoughts. The 
use of these sounds, accordingly, is a natural progedure in 
originating language, that is, in forming words to ex- 
press such thoughts. There is so much ground for the 
interjectional theory of the origin of language. But this 
is an utterly inadequate account of the rise of language 
in general. It is altogether iraprobable that the first 
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thoughts to be communicated between two human be- | be conjectured. 


ings, for the first time communicating with each other, 
would be thoughts thus closely associated with such 
feelings as have a vocal expression peculiar each to 
itself ; and the great mass of words cannot be traced to 
this origin. It must be confessed, also, that there are 
sounds in nature, as the whistling of the wind, the 
gurgling of a rivulet, and the like, which are so closely asso- 
ciated with certain ideas that the imitations of the sounds 
are natural expressions of those ideas, and would, when 
uttered, be readily understood. But only a very few words 
comparatively in a language can be traced to this origin. 
This onomatopoetic theory of the origin of language is 
accordingly untenable. Dismissing the ving or phonetic- 
type theory of Max Miiller as equally groundless and 
unsatisfactory, there remains the common-sense theory 
that language, as a whole, originates in the selection, by 
the speaker, of some sound which is associated in some 
way with the idea he wishes to communicate in the 
minds alike of both speaker and hearer. This associa 
tion, made immediate at first, becomes at length very 
remote, and traceable only through many steps. ‘This 
theory of the origin of language—that language is the 
natural embodiment of thought in some sound imme- 
diately or remotelf identified by both speaker and hearer 
with the thought—obviously embraces the interjectional 
and onomatopoetic theories which, in truth, evidently owe 
all their validity to this more general principle. The 
two most fundamental and comprehensive conditions 
and regulating principles of word-formation are accord- 
ingly the nature and forms of thought as the germinal 
principle on the one hand, and community of sound or 
symbol between speaker and hearer on the other. 

But this characterizes only the first, the originating 
stage of word-formation. Words once formed, moditica- 
tions of these words and derivations from them take 
place in the progress of language, subject ever to the 
two originating and conditioning principles that have 
just been mentioned—the determining thought to be 
communicated and the common symbol as the medium 
or body of the expression. ‘There are here, in the pro- 
gress and growth of language, two distinct, general pro- 
cedures, to be recognized with their respective subor- 
dinate movements. 

The first procedure is that of derivation in its largest 
sense. It includes [1] the inflection of words to express 
either the respective shades of thought in its intrinsic 
properties or relations or the relation of the words 


themselves in the sentence, and also [2] the derivation | 


of words in the narrower sense, as from anoriginal stem 
are formed words to serve as different parts of speech, 
or to express diverse modifications of the thought. 

The other procedure is in the way of borrowing words 
and forms of words which have been introduced for one 
purpose to perform a different function in the expression 
of thought. The extent to which this process is cartied, 


while it is very natural, is far greater than might at first 
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The great work in speech-forming, jt 
must be borne in mind, is to embody the precise form 
and shade of thought into a sensible symbol, common 
to both the party communicating and the party receiving 
the thought. Language in its growth adds symbol to 
symbol. It naturally uses a symbol already recognized 
in preference to all others—uses preferably a word 
This is 
the most natural, the easiest, altogether the best way— 
to use adopted forms as far as possible. Pronominal 
words are used for object words. Object words are used 
for thought or copula words. Attribute words are used 
for subject words. Nouns are used for adjectives. More- 
over a word originally used as a certain part of speech 
is used for another. ‘The two underlying conditions and 
governing laws of this borrowing and appropriating pro- 
cess are: First—That the thought retain to some extent 
its identity ; and, secondly, that the new use be such 
that the hearer shall identify it asa fit symbol of expres 
sion in common with the hearer. 

If it be considered that a very slight feature may serve 
the purpose of enabling a hearer to identify the symbol 
with the thought —the borrowed use of a word with the 
new thought to be expressed—it will not be thought 
strange that words thus borrowed should sometimes 
lose so much of their original force and expression as 
hardly to be identified except by the diligent student of 
the history of the language. This is exemplified in the 
use of what are called yerb-auxiliaries. A novice in the 
growth of the English language would probably be 
stumbled by such expressions in our common English 
Bible, as “ there is not any that can skill to hew timber 
with the Sidonians ;” “ all that cou/d skill of instruments 
of music.” Can and cou/d are now so exclusively used 
as auxiliaries, and have retained so little of the thought 
originally expressed by them, that it would hardly enter 
his mind as possible that they are, in these expressions 
we have quoted, principal verbs governing s&é// in the 
infinitive. Haze, once exclusively a principal verb, was 
early borrowed to be used as an auxiliary in inflection, 
modifying greatly in this borrowed use its primitive 
force. fad, as used in verb connections as had rather 
be, exemplifies the use of a past-tense form to express a 
contingent modification of the copula—a potential form 
—and is precisely equivalent to would have. 

Language thus is characteristically symbolical. Asa 
symbol it symbolizes something ; it is symbolical ever of 
thought—of thought in its modifications exclusively. It 
is symbolical inasmuch as it ever stands as an outward 
thing addressing the sense, identified by some element 
or relation in the minds of both speaker and hearer with 
the thought which it expresses—is, to speak in loose 
language, associated somehow with the thought. To 
enumerate and define these modes of symbolizing—of 
identifying or associating outward sound-form with 
inner thought-form—is the characteristic function of the 
philosophical grammarian. 


already adopted as the symbol of a thought. 
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COMPOSITION.—No. II. 


BY CHARLES NORTHEND, NEW BRITAIN. 

In a previous article we spoke of composition in 
its simplest form—endeavoring to give a hint or 
two for teachers of the youngest pupils. We will 
now offer a few suggestions for teachers of more ad- 
vanced scholars—such, for exampl¢, as may be 
found in our Intermediate and Grammar schools. 

We are well aware that both teachers and pupils 
have had a dread of this exercise in schools. This 
has come frém an improper way of treating the sub- 
ject, and not unfrequently from the-assignment of 
unsuitable themes or topics. We have known 
teachers to require their pupils to write on “ Vir- 
tue,” “Friendship,” “ Procrastination,” “Temper- 
ance,” &c.: pupils, too, who have never received 
any special hints about composing, 
previously not written on simpler and more appro- 
priate subjects. The true way is to begin in a sim- 
ple way and to lead on step by step. We will sup- 
pose your pupils have received some training in 
oral composition, 
write legibly. 


and who had 


They are now old enough to 
You write on the blackboard the 
word “ Winter, and say: “ Scholars I wish each of 
you to-day to write me something about winter, or 
some sentence which shall contain the word winter. 
You may pass to my desk whatever you may write 
when you leave school this afternoon.” At night, 
let us suppose you find the following upon your 
desk : 

“We have had a very cold winter.” 

“T like winter because i can skate and slide down 
hill.” 

“We have had a great deal of snow the last win- 
ter, and It has been very good s/aying all winter.” 

“T love to ride in a sleigh in the winter and to 
hear the merry bells.” . 

These and many others will constitute the result 
of the day. The next morning let them be read to 
the school, and if there are any errors (as in the ex- 
anples given) call attention to them and have them 
corrected. Commend them for what they have 
done, and thus encourage them to try still more 
earnestly. For awhile you may daily place upon 
the blackboard a few words, with ‘the request 
that each pupil write as many sentences as you 
have words upon the board—each sentence to con- 
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ing words are given: garden; kite; orange; 
school. 
“T love to walk in the garden and see the pretty 


One pupil writes the following ; 


flowers.” 

“T saw a kite yesterday, and it was flying very 
high.” 

“My mother gave mea very nice orange one day 
last week.” 
“We go to school that we may learn to read and 
spell.” 
After exercises like this have been continued a 
Ask 
your pupils to write one sentence which shall con- 
“ Summer, apples, grass, 


few days you may take an advanced step. 


tain the following words : 
flowers.” Asa result we will suppose you receive 
these sentences : 

“ Last summer our garden was full of green grass 
and beautiful flowers, and the trees were loaded 
with apples and other fruit.” 

“ When summer comes the grass and flowers will 
grow and the apples will ripen on the trees.” 

This exercise may be continued for some time, 
and the pupils be encouraged to write more than a 
single sentence. After suitable practice in these 
ways you may assign some particular subject on 
which they may write more fully. Be sure that 
your subjects are suitable, and such as your pupils 
will be interested in. If you would have them 
write something you must ask them to write about 
something which they understand, and in which 
they feel interested. At every step be very careful 
to commend as far as possible, and to censure as lit- 
tle as possible. Sometimes a word of censure may 
crush out all interest and make future efforts almost 
useless. Tell your pupils, so far as possible, that they 
have done well—and then they will be prepared to 
hear you say—“ But while you have done well, you 
can, I think, do still better if you will try.”. In a 
future article we will endeavor to give a few hints 


for more advanced pupils. 


EXPERIMENTS FOR YOUNG TEACHERS. 
BY MARK PITMAN, NEW HAVEN. 


Among the various exercises for waking up mind 
and stimulating a desire to know more, none are 
more likely to succeed than experiments in Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry if judiciously conducted. 
This is especially true in those neighborhoods 
where scholars have few opportunities of attending 
scientific lectures and of sight-seeing generaily. 
Though the teacher may have but little scientific 





tain one of the words. We will suppose the follow- 


knowledge, if he have some mechanical ingenuity, 
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by following a few simple directions, he may givea 
pretty series of experiments that will be quite cer- 
tain to interest his pupils, and may be the means of 
enlarging his own knowledge. 

If the experiments are performed for the purpose 
of illustrating certain facts and principles, and are 
accompanied by suitable explanations, the exercise 
may be dignified by the name of lecture. Such 
lectures may be given at stated intervals, and the 
new facts, principles, and words, thus brought to 
the notice of the scholars, may be alluded to in the 
school-room from day to day, until they are fixed in 
the memory and understanding. 

I propose to suggest illustrations for a single lec- 
ture of this kind, as a specimen of what may be 
done by one who knows but very little of the sub- 
ject and has almost nothing to work with. I do 
not claim to offer anything worthy of the attention 
of the scientific teacher who has abundant appa- 
ratus and materials at hand. 

Let the subject be— 

“CyemicAL ATTRACTION, OR CHEMISM.” 

Experiment I, An instance of chemical combina- 
tion. Pour into a glass a saturated solution of 
chloride of lime. The solution may be of the 
transparency of the purest water, so that no one 
would suspect the presence of any solid matter. 
Into this drop slowly some clear sulphuric acid. 
The result will be a beautiful white solid gypsum, or 
alabaster. 

To illustrate the difference between chemical 
combination and mechanical mixture : 

Experiment IIT, Mix oil and water in a phial. 
Shake violently and they will appear to be thor- 
After standing a short time they 
will separate. They were simply mechanically 
mixed. There was no union. 

Experiment II, Another example. In a long 
phial put first iron filings: secondly, finely pulver- 
ized marble or chalk: thirdly, water slightly col- 
ored : fourthly, oil. These being of different den- 
sities, and in their present condition having no at- 
traction for each other, will settle as at first ar- 
ranged after being shaken quite violently. 

Experiment IV. To aportion of the contents of 
the phial in experiment two, adda strong solution 
of potash, then shake. There is now a chemical 
union of the three substances, they all disappear, and 
the result is a single homogeneous substance, soap. 

Experiment V. To the remaining portion of the 
contents of the phial in experiment two, add am- 
monia and shake. Chemical combination takes 
place, and liniment is formed. 


oughly mingled. 





Experiment VI. From the phial used in experi. 
ment three, turn off the oil, and pour nitric acid 
gently into the phial. It will be seen to unite 
chemically with the iron, chalk, and water, resoly. 
ing the whole into a bluish homogeneous mass, 

Here define and explain the terms chemical at. 
traction, chemism, affinity, combination, &c., as jj. 
lustrated by experiments Ist, 4th, 5th, and 6th, and 
distinguish from mixture, as illustrated by experi. 
ments 2d and 3d, and solution as illustrated jn 
many familiar ways. Next, illustrate some of the 
changes in the forms and colors of bodies produced 
by chemical combination. 

Allow me now to describe experiments as briefly 
as possible, remarking for the benefit of those who 
are wholly inexperienced, that generally the two 
substances should first be exhibited in separate 
glasses, then poured together and the rgsult shown, 

Two liquids, by uniting chemically, may produce 
a solid, as in experiment Ist, and 

Experiment VII. To a saturated solution of 
camphor in alcohol, add water. The superior at- 
traction of water for alcohol overcomes the weaker 
attraction of camphor. The alcohol leaves the gum 
and joins itself to the water. 

Experiment VIII, Carbonate of soda and sul- 
phuric acid. 

Experiment IX. Sugar of lead and tartaric acid. 
Two solids may produce a liquid. 

Experiment X. Salt and pounded ice. 

Experiment X/, Triturate in a mortar half-an- 
ounce each of sulphate of soda and sugar of lead; 
or, in place of sulphate of soda, use sulphate of 
zinc or chloride of lime. The result will be a liquid. 

Two gases may produce a liquid. 

Experiment XII. Hold a cold glass receiver over 
the flame of an alcohol lamp. The moisture that 
gathers on the interior surface of the glass is water, 
formed by the union of oxygen and hydrogen gases 
in the flame. 

Two gases may produce a solid. 

* Experiment XIII. Brush the inside of a tumbler 
with a feather dipped in nitric or muriatic acid. 
Wet another tumbler, in the same manner, with 
ammonia. Now invert one tumbler over the other. 
The two invisible gases which fill the tumblers 
unite, forming the white solid nitrate or muriate of 
ammonia, appearing in the tumblers in the form of 
smoke. 

Chemical action produces changes of color. 

Experiment XIV. Having previously turned boil- 
ing water upon some leaves of blue cabbage, and 
allowed them to stand half-an-hour, and then care- 
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seen. Place upon the table four glasses, the first 
empty, the second having in the bottom a little 


vinegar, the third a teaspoonful of a strong solu- 
tion of saleratus, the fourth a like quantity of alum 


in solution. Then fill each glass from the pitcher. 
The result will be four colors. 


Experiment XV. Into the first glass, in the last 
experiment, drop ammonia, stirring with a glass rod 
or aclean stick until the color is changed to green. 
Then drop sulphuric acid until the blue color is 
Then continue to drop and stir until 


restored. 
the color is changed to a dull red. 


Experiment XVI. To a very weak solution of 





me almost perfect, while the movements of the 
classes and the teaching generally has been admir- 
able, my attention has been drawn to the great 
difference observable in the manners and methods 
of the teachers at their work. I had thought that 
school-keeping was about the same thing every- 
where, and that the difference in schools depended 
more on the difference in the character of scholars 
than anything else. But to-day we have seen some 
of the most ambitious, orderly, well-behaved classes 
composed of children evidently from homes where 
neither home discipline nor home teaching could 
have aided them much; and, on the other hand, 
in rooms comprising a large proportion of children 
from the more intelligent families, the pupils seemed 


clean copperas, which should be nearly colorless, | restless, unrestrained in their actions, and inattentive 


add a perfectly colorless solution of tannin, 
result is ink, 


The | to their studies. 
the difference depends on the teacher, or on other 


I should be glad to know whether 


° ° >t? , . ° : ca oe 
Experiment XVII. Add to the preceding, oxalic | circumstances. 


acid in solution, dropping slowly and stirring until 
the black color disappears. 


“Do you recollect the shrewd remark of him 
who said that ‘an able general to command a herd 


Experiment XVIII, Add to the last, tannin, of asses was better than an ass to direct the move- 


and recall the ink. 

Experiment XTX. To asolution of blue vitriol 
add ammonia. Result, deep blue. 

Experiment XX. Add to the last, ammonia. 
Pale blue. 

Experiment NXT, Add to the last, ammonia. In- 
tense blue. 

Experiment XX/I, Turn the whole into several 
quarts of clean water. 

Experiment XXII, Put in one glass a solution 
of iodide of potassium; in another, a solution of 
corrosive sublimate. Turn together. This is one 
of the most beautiful experiments, illustrating 
change of form and color. 

Most of the solutions mentioned above should be 
perfectly transparent. The materials can be ob- 
tained at trifling expense’ at the druggists. Only 
a few grains of each chemical will be needed. 








TOURS OF OBSERVATION AMONG THE 
SCHOOLS. 


PARISH, SUPT. SCHOOLS, NEW HAVEN. 


No. II. 

“Indeed, this has been a day of revelations to 
me! I have seen so many new things, and so 
many familiar processes under new aspects, that I 
have more ‘ food for thought’ than I can well digest 
in a short time, and I shall need some explanation 
to aid me in some things I do not clearly compre- 
hend. While much of the discipline has seemed to 


BY A, 





ments of an army?’ Where numbers are to be 
controlled according to some established system, a 
controlling power is indispensable. Ability to 
guide, persuade, or command a single human being, 
moved by impulses arising from intellectual percep- 
tions, desires and passions, is often a most difficult 
thing to do successfully ; but multiply the individual 
by fifty, one hundred, .or five hundred, and the task 
is largely increased, and failure is rendered more 
probable, under an incapable head, in proportion to 
the increase of numbers. But to an _ efficient 
director large numbers become an element of 
strength, under a thoroughly developed system, as 
multitudes of timbers in the framework of a house, 
properly arranged, brace and strengthen the whole 
structure. <A wise and efficient controlling power 
is nowhere more needful than in the direction of 
large numbers of children. I am glad your atten- 
tion has been arrested by the difference in the 
methods, habits, and spirit of the several teachers 
you have seen at work to-day.” 

“T think I comprehend better now, than ever 
before the force of that maxim, ‘as is the teacher 
so is the school!’ A very forcible illustration we 
had in two rooms comprising the younger class of 
children. In one, the teacher seemed to have the 
power of a steam engine, and she moved about 
among the little ones as if about to crush or annibi- 
late any one that dared to disobey. Her voice was 
loud and the tone impatient and imperious. She 


moved among the children with a threatening air, 
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which seemed to say, let me see one of you out of 
“ position” and “ you'll catch it!” 

“Well, was not her room quict and in good 
Did not the children attend to their duties 
as-she required ?” 

“To be sure. There was that 
which precedes the tornado, or earthquake. It was 
To stir seemed to be regarded 

Fear was visibly stamped. up- 
For the 


order ? 
stillness like 


really oppressive. 
as a heinous crime. 
on the countenances of the little ones. 
slightest offence she would pinch an ear, pull the 
hair, or give the culprit a violent shake, accompa- 
nied with a sharp word of rebuke that was evi- 
dently designed to make their ears tingle in 
another way. And not only did I observe signs wd 
fear, but anger and dislike, not to say hatred and | 
disgust, so far as such young specimens of human-| 
ity were capable of exhibiting those feelings. But, | 
1 wish you would tell me what you think of those | 
punishments and such a spirit.” 

“I do not hesitate to say that they are very 
proper and consistent kinds of punishment for that 





style of government in the school which you have 
witnessed. The teacher who scolds, threatens, and 
storms with words, very naturally and necessarily 
carries out her system in action, by pulling the 
hair, cuffing the ears, handling roughly, and whip- 
ping. overnment is fear ; 
and whatever words or acts, on her part, will inspire 
dread, are appropriate to the system she uhete.| 
But, remember, with no other method of contvell 


or 
o 


or 
> 


The key note of her 





can they be consistent. 
When the teacher is filled with passion, exhibits | 





it freely on the slightest provocation, expresses it | 
by word, and makes it known by action, she is un-| 
consciously creating and intensifying the very spirit | 
The 


child transgresses ; whether intentionally or acci- 


she desires to subdue. See how it works. 


dentally is immaterial. Retribution follows in- 
stantly by a blow on the ear, or a sharp jerk of the 
hair. The pain is keen, and instantly causes a 
feeling of passion in the child, such as sudden pain 
naturally incites. A sense of the wrong done by 
the child seldom accompanies the feeling, but sim-| 
ply a flash of anger produced by the pang. The| 
child excited is likely to commence crying aloud, or | 





perhaps to utter language which the teacher regneda| 


as highly disrespectful. This is a new transgres-| 


sion which requires an additional punishment ; and | 
so the excited feelings of both pupil and teacher al 
ceive a new impulse. ow the aim of the teacher 
is changed from what should have been her first 
purpose, viz: to make the child conscious of wrong 
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doing, which with proper treatment should have been 
followed by penitence and a sincere determination to 
do right. Consider how far this teacher was from 
creating an obedient spirit, by the exasperating 
mode of punishment, which only arouses the bitter. 
est feelings of the heart. It is along and difficult 
process, to return from that state of mind in which 
anger, indignation, resentment, and hate com- 
mingled, shut out every other thought and feeling, 
to that which shall enable the offender to see his 
error, to yield a cheerful spirit of obedience, to re. 
spect again and love as before, the person who has 
caused such a perturbation of spirit and bodily suf- 
fering.” 

“ Am I to understand by these remarks that you 
condemn corporal punishment altogether ?” 

“T only wish now to express my hearty disap- 
probation of all kinds of petty, irritating punish- 
ments which irascible teachers are so apt to use 
under excitement. Not hair pulling, ear twitching, 
and cuffing only, but provoking, sharp words, de- 
grading epithets, expressions of ridicule and odious 
comparisons, these all create the state of mind op- 
posed to that submissive, obedient spirit which is 
Of the 
employment of corporal punishment in school we 


indispensable in a well managed school. 


shall have occasion to speak hereafter. It is enough 
now to say, that a harsh, unsympathizing spirit, 
coarse and ill timed expressions and unrefined man- 
ners are more objectionable even than the use of the 
I. 
repulsive characteristics remain, and it is to be 
hoped that their numbers will rapidly diminish.” 

“ How widely different was the appearance of that 


rod. Comparatively few teachers possessing these 


other room, in the same school, which we visited 
this morning. Iwas immediately impressed with 
the quiet, self-possessed manner of the teacher, and 
the satisfied, happy expression of every child in the 
room. There was a kindness and gentleness in the 
tone of the teacher’s voice, a cheerful look of sym- 
pathy in her countenance, that seemed to make all 
the children look up to her as their best friend. 
Did you notice their promptness to obey her direc- 
In every action they appeared to study how 
to please her, while the teacher’s policy obviously 
was so to conduct the exercises of the school that 
the children should find pleasure inthem. _I verily 
believe they would choose to be with their teacher 
in the school, if they could have their choice, rather 
than stay at home, or even be out of doors at play.” 

“You are right. The mutual attachment of 
teacher and pupils in that room is remarkable ; and 
the results are exceedingly satisfactory. The chil- 
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dren are kept ina cheerful, buoyant state of mind 
that contributes to their success in learning their 
lessons ; so they make rapid progress in their stud- 
ies. Then, too, they are kept in a cheerful state of 
mind, which tends to cultivate an amiable disposi- 
tion in the formation of character. Ready obedience 
becomes habitual with them when they find pleas- 
ure in doing what is required of them. This 
method of conducting the school gives us a glimpse 
of its real object and the true idea of education, 
viz: not only the culture of the intellectual facul- 
ties, but the cultivation of right motives and habits 
of feeling, a genial spirit, a facility to associate 
pleasantly with others, as among the first steps in 
the child’s education. 

jut we are wandering somewhat from the exer- 
cises of the schools, yet I hope not unprofitably. 
To-morrow we will witness what may lead us to 


discuss a different subject.” 
EVENINGS WITH THE STARS.—No. V. 
BY W. B. DWIGHT. 

In describing the relative positions of the stars, 
it is important to have a clear understanding as to 
the terms employed. For certain temporary and 
local purposes, it is convenient and allowable to re- 
fer everything to the cardinal points of our own 
horizon ; the North, South, East, and West Points, 
and the Zenith or point over head. Thus we may 
say that the Pole Star is in the North, and elevated 
nearly half way (in our latitude) from the horizon 
towards the zenith, or that another star is in the 
Southwestern sky in May. This is the most ready 
method for popular use. But the only true and 
universal method is to look upon the heavens as a 
great concave globe, divided and measured like our 
globe—and to locate its features entirely indepen- 
dently of our own position. Thus the Pole Star is 
the proper North Point, (and not the North Point 
in our horizon.) All stars are south of the Pole 
Star. To ascertain, then, of two or more contigu- 
ous stars which is the more southerly, starting 
from the Pole Star, strike an imaginary straight line 
between it and each star in question, and you can 
determine in a moment which is the more northerly 
or southerly. For instance, with Castor and Pol- 
lux of Gemini full in view, we are anxious to deter- 
mine which is Castor. Our chart tells us that Cas- 
tor is the more northerly. But their-position in the 
heavens is such that any reference to the horizon 
or north point is utterly futile. Now strike the line 
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once the nearest and consequently the most north- 
erly, which is Castor. 

True easterly and westerly courses are comput- 
ed on imaginary parallels of latitude, concentric 
about the Pole Star. Now look at the Pole Star: 
imagine it the center pivot of a clock face ; sweep 
your finger in a circle around it in the same diree- 
tion that the hands of the clock travel. Your fin- 
ger is passing constantly from west to east as you 
pass around each circle, large or small, and stars in 
it behind your finger are west of all stars in it in 
front of your finger. You will notice at once the 
difference between this and the horizon reckoning ; 
for while in all the upper arcs of these circles, the 
easterly and westerly bearings correspond with our 
customary notions of direction in all the lower ares, 
they trend in exactly the opposite courses. As you 
sweep your hand, then, adove the North Star from 
left to right in a horizontal direction, you are de- 
scribing an easterly course, which conforms with 
our ordinary compass course; but as you sweep 
your hand from .eft to right de/ow the North Star, 
you are describing, contrary to our usual notions, 
a westerly course, This point should be studied 
carefully, comparing the chart with the heavens till 


it is thoroughly mastered. In the popular Burritt’s 


Atlas, you will find the east and west courses indi- 
cated at the margins of most of the maps, but 
omitted in the two circumpolar charts. It will be 
well to supply this lack by sketching a curved ar- 
row close by the outer circumference of each map, 
pointing in the direction in which the hands of the 
clock move. Then mark the point of the arrow, I’, 
and its feather, W, and it will prove convenient. 

In astronomical descriptions the context will gen- 
erally show at once whether the true celestial posi- 
tion is indicated, or whether it is simply referring 
to our horizon. 

Some aptitude in judging of apparent distances 
The unit is a degree of a celestial 
great circle. A little practice will make one famil- 
iar with the intervals of 5°, 10°, 20°, &c., estimating 
by certain standards soon to be given. 

The whole secret of a rapid mastery of the con- 
stellations seems, in the experience of the writer, 
to consist in taking from the map ranges and 
distance from known points towards conspicuous 
stars in unstudied constellations ; then by locating 
these ranges in the heavens the new groups will be 
made out. The forming of imaginary triangles and 
rectangles by which to recognize certain constella- 
tions will be found of much use. 


is requisite. 





from the Pole Star to each, and you will detect at 





Astronomers usually make athreefold division of 
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north of, and south of the zodiac. But for practi- 
cal class instruction we have found it far more con- 
venient to adopt a somewhat different division for 
our latitude. We prefer to consider, first, the cir- 
cumpolar constellations, or those which are always 
visible in their circuit around the Pole; then the 
zodiacal groups, and lastly the remaining constella- 
tions, north and south of the zodiac. 


Ace> 
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M ISCELLANY. 


> 


AGASSIZ’S NORMAL SCHOOL FOR 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

We are indebted to the Springfield Republican Mass.) 

for a full and interesting account of the present status 

of this noble enterprize, from which account we gather 


PROF. 


tho following facts :— 

Prof. Agassiz and his associate Prof. Shaler, have 
been for six or eight months devising a new-fashioned 
Normal School to be kept on Nantucket Island during 
the summer vacation. An allusion to this project in the 
papers chanced to meet the eye of Mr. Anderson, of New 
York, a tobaccenist millionaire. Mr. Anderson has not 
previously shown any special interest in the cause of 
education, but this touched a vein. He at once sent 
two of his friends to offer Prof. Agassiz an island which 
he owned and also money if needed. The island is 
Penekese, one of the Elizabeth islands, discovered in 
1602 by Bartholomew Gosnold, and only a mile or two 
from Cuttyhunk, the westernmost one where Gosnold 
built his fort. 

Mr. Anderson bought this island four or five years 
ago as a summer retreat. It contains 100 acres, good 
buildings worth $25,000, a good wharf, and is less than 
zo miles from New Bedford, and about to miles from 
Martha’s Vineyard. 
New Bedford. Plans tor additional buildings are in 
course of preparation, and Prof. Agassiz hopes to open 


There is daily communication with 








Prof. 
Agassiz, who will give instruction in general zoOlogy 
and the embryology of vertebrate animals. Prof, N, §. 
Shaler will teach what is known of paleontology, and 
Dr. B. G. Wilder, of Cornell, the comparative anatomy 
and physiology of the vertebrates. Count Pourtales of 
the U. S. coast survey, one of the best deep sea dredgers 
in the world, will discourse of “the Animals and Plants 
Living in Deep Waters ;” Prof. S. F. Baird, the U. §, 
fish commissioner, of the “ Preservation of our Sea-fish- 
eries,” and Theodore Lyman, our Massachusetts fish- 
|commisioner, of fish-breeding. Mr. Alexander Agassiz, 
| the professor’s son, will deal with the “ Embryology of 
‘the Radiates,” and Prof. Morse with the “ Natural His. 
‘tory and Embryology of the Mollusks.” Dr. Hagen, of 
the Massachusetts museum, will treat of entomology and 
collections of insects injurious to vegetation, and there 
| will be practical exercises in the use of the microscope, 
|under Prof. Bicknell. Other instruction will be given in 
|“ Natural History and Embryology of the Articulates,” 
by A. S. Packard, Jr., of Bowdoin College and the Pea- 
'body Academy of Scietice in Salem ; in “ Natural His. 
tory of the Fishes and Reptiles,” by F. W. Putnam, also 
‘of the Peabody Academy in Salem ; in “ Natural His- 
tory of Birds and Mammals,” by J. A. Allen, of the 
museum of comparative zodlogy ; on “ Breeding, and 
Nests and Eggs of Birds,” by Dr. Thomas W. Brewer ; 
“Instruction in Drawing and Painting of Animals,” by 
Paulus Roetter ; “The Physics of the Sea,” by Prof. 
Lovering of Harvard ; “ Physical Hydography,” by Prof. 
H. Mitchel of the coast survey ; “ Chemistry of Feeding 
and Breathing,” by Prof. Gibbs of Harvard ; “ Chemis- 
try of the Sea and Air,” by Prof. Crafts, of the Tech- 
nological Institute ; and other subjects by other skillful 
"persons. 

| Only 50 students can be received, this year, but these 
will be of both sexes, and must be either professors, 
teachers, or persons fitting themselves to be teachers. 
The instruction will be gratuitous, and the only charge 
made will be for board. Many applications have already 
| been received by Prof. Agassiz, and they come daily 
| from all parts of the country. He will probably refer 
these applications to the superintendent of instruction or 





’ 





his school for 50 pupils there on the ist of July It is| secretary of the board of education in each State, to 
intimated that Mr. Anderson’s munificence will extend 'select those who ought to be admitted, since there are 


further to endowing the school as a permanent branch | 
of the Educational Department of the Massachusetts | 
Museum of Technology. The offer of the ownership of | 
the island was first made to Prof. Agassiz, but in the in- 


terests of science he declined it, and it will be conveyed | 
. 


to trustees. 
The students collected here during the summer 


months will investigate nature in the waters around 
Penekese, and work in the island laboratories. 

During the first term of the new Normal School, next 
summer, there will be an array of scientific talent in the 
corps of instructors never before seen in any school in! 





likely to be ten times as many applicants as can be ad- 
mitted. During the month of April a prospectus of the 
school will be published, with full particulars about it. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS OF AMERICA. 


- 


Ata late meeting of the American Geographical Soci- 


ety, Augustus Le Plongeon, M. D., LL. D., read an in- 


teresting and valuable paper on “ Coincidences between 
the Monuments of Ancient America and those of 
Assyria and Egypt.” 

The lecturer described the high state of civilization 
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which the ancient Peruvians enjoyed before the advent | ple so far apart is certainly most remarkable. No less 
of the Incas, who endeavored to supplant it by substi-| so is the Great Serpent worship of the Turanians, which 
tuting for it another and a poorer form. These ancient | seems to have been also in vogue among the Moyas of 
Peruvians understood the formation of the dome and | Yucatan,the Mexicans, and the rearers of the palaces of 
arch. Vases made by them might easily be mistaken | Tiahuanuco. 

for Etruscan ones, In dress, only, the Mexican, Peru-| Now the question arises, did the Aryans receive their 
vian, and Assyrian were in many respects similar. The | pantheistic polytheism from America? Did some of the 


rope-writing of the Peruvians was in use among the | 


There were also many re-|ians and import the worship of the Great Serpent, or has 








inhabitants of this continent emigrate among the Turan- 
Chinese 3,000 years ago. 
markable coincidences in pictorial representations. | the contrary taken place? For his part, the lecturer as- 
From the remotest antiquity the inhabitants of Peru, like | serted that these ideas originated in the American con- 
the ancient Aryans, had arrived at the sublime concep-|tinent, and thence were carried into Asia and have 
tion of the Unity of the Supreme Being. Its worship | spread among its inhabitants. The world formerly va- 
was universal throughout the country, but it-seems to / ried in physical character at different epochs, and races 
have been particularly honored at the city which bore | traveled before the approaching, and followed the re- 
his name, and where a magnificent temple, which to-day | ceding waters from the East to the West, bringing with 
presents the appearance of a mass of unburned bricks, | them their dress, arts, and religious beliefs. 

was consecrated to him. They called him Pachacamac | : 


(the creator of the world)—the Ahursamazda of the RESULTS OF SANITARY IMPROVEMENTS OF 





Aryans. ‘The Assyrians likewise conceived the idea of TOWNS 
the unity of God, called him Asshur, and worshiped | Atal 
him throughout Assyria. The existence of Nara, “ the | BY STEPHEN SMITH, M. D., NEW YORK. 


divine and eternal spirit which pervades the universe,” | _ — 7 . 
is taught in the Manara-dharma-sastra, the old Hindoo History abounds with examples of cities which were 
laws of Manu. The Egyptians also recognized one su- | anciently very unhealthy, but which became noted for 
preme God, who had no beginning and would have no | the longevity of their inhabitants after they fell under 
end, and called him Nuk pu Nuk (I am that I am). | the dominion of civilized conquerors. Phe reforms 
That this was the original worship of Egypt, the tem- which were instituted related generally to an improve- 
ple of King Shafre, by its freedom not only from idols, | ment of the dwellings of the people and to drainage. 
but even from symbolic decorations, admits of no doubt. | London and Paris are striking examples of improvement 

The Assyrians had two triads, The first triad was of | in the public health on the introduction of sanitary works. 
a cosmogonic character, personifications of the primor- | In the seventeenth century London was the most un- 
dial chaos, of the power that reduced it to order, and of healthy capital of Europe, and though no decided efforts 
the intelligent spirit of the universe. The second triad | were made to improve her sanitary condition until with- 
consisted of Hurki-Shamas and Iva. It was of an astro-| in the last quarter of a century, the health of her people 
nomical character and personified the moon, the sun, has gradually improved, until now she is the healthiest 
and the atmosphere. ‘of the large cities of the world. At the beginning of the 

The Egyptians likewise had several triads, but the fourteenth century, Paris lost her population at the rate 


most revered was composed of Osiron, Isis, and Horus. | of fifty in every one thousand annually, and though she 
This was worshiped throughout Egypt. Itis said that the has increased three hundred and fifty —o since _ 
Egyptians inherited this idea of the triads from the | period, alien ° the late war, nee oan 1rate re 
Hindoos, who held that Parabrahma, the Supreme God, | about twenty-eight in the one thousand living. At the 
was a triune being formed of Braha, Vishnu, and Siva. 'close of the sixteenth century the average duration * 
But whence did the inhabitants of Peru derive their | life in Geneva was about 21 years, and ” 1833 it was 
trinity, Pachacamac, Con, and Viracocha (the foam of | ee and 5 months. senenns 4 soap " — = 
the sea) ? | vated in England wie an enthusiasm anc success a 
The worship of Pachacamac was general throughout |itable alike to her Government and pene 1 on resu ‘ 
Hahuantin-Suvu. At the time of the advent of Manco- | which have followed the introduction of sanitary works . 
capac, this monotheism only existed among a certain | into English towns are most seen anee rene 
class of people, while a kind of pantheistic polytheism | ‘They teach us that atatentnats J be made — y as i ; vy 
similar to that of the Aryans had spread among the | as the rural districts ; that in many cases 50 a — 
masses who had deified not only the heavenly bodies but | of the deaths are due to causes which may = arg ; 
also the powers of earth, air, and water. Like the that it is criminal to sit down and fold nd anc he 7 
Aryans again, they were led to the dualistic doctrine of | great, destructive evils exist In see agri: 7 
two opposite divine principles which received its full de- declare that they are beyond all ee — — 
velopment during the reign of the Inca’s dynasty. That | ples might be given in illustration, but the following wi 


similarity of religious ideas between those primitive peo- suffice : 
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Salisbury is an old town which formerly had open | the rate of 22.3 for every 1,000 inhabitants !_ The im. 
channels or canals in its streets. As the city grew, | provement has been progressive ; it has been slow, but 
these canals became very foul with sewage and filth. 'steady and sure. Gradually the mortality has decreased, 
Its drainage was very imperfect, and overflowing cess- ‘until the yearly death-roll of 3,763 has been reduced to 
pools made the water of the wells very impure. It is| 2,904 within the period of 9 years, during which the City 
stated that in go years Salisbury was visited by the| has been under the rule of the Sanitary Commission, 
plague five times, and in one attack one-fourth of all the | |The deaths this year—22.3 per 1,000, or 1 in every 45 of 
inhabitants perished. In 1853 the authorities began the | the inhabitants—are 9 per cent. below the general aver. 
work of improvement ; sewers were constructed, drains | age, and represent a saving of 286 lives. And secondly, 
laid, streets paved, and pure water was introduced, | this gratifying result has been obtained in the face of 
The result is as follows: For 9 years before improve-| obstacles which seemed to be almost insurmountable.” 
ments, 27 in every 1,000 population died; for 9 years,| These examples of the power of sanitary works to 
after 20 in r,000. Mr. Chadwick says: “One year in| redeem old towns and cities from the dominion of such 
every three in Salisbury is a jubilee year—entirely free | plagues as typhus and typhoid fevers, diarrhaeal affec- 
from death.” | tions, diphtheria, etc., are of remarkable significance and 

Croydon was once regarded as the “ woyst district in | import to the citizens of the United States. Our exist. 
the country in a sanitary point of view. It had neither | ing cities and villages are for the most part the growth 
sewers nor drainage, and filth was everywhere allowed | of but a few years, and hence extremely susceptible of 
to accumulate. Sanitary improvements began in 1850,| improvement. ‘They admit of thorough drainage and 





and were completed in 1853: they consisted in drain- | sewerage, and pure water can be readily supplied to the 


age, sewerage, removal of filth, and the introduction 6, inhabitants. ‘They are as yet comparatively free from 
pure water for families. The death-rate fell from 23 in peige surface saturation with excreta of man or animals 
the 1,000 population to 18, and one year to 15 in the}as will poison the air, and measures for utilizing or 


1,000. | rendering such materials innocuous can readily be exe- 





Macclesfield is another striking example of the value | cuted. 

of sanitary works. Its death-rate was 33 in the poe We are also daily selecting sites for, and laying the 
before improvements were made. The year following | foundations of, new cities and villages which are to be 
the completion of the works the death-rate fell to 25 in| the future homes of untold thousands. These cities may 
the 1,000 population. And this diminished mortality | be selected, and the foundations may be laid so as to 
was greatest in those streets where the improvements | render those towns as healthy as the healthiest of the 
were greatest. In one street the mortality-rate fell | rural districts, and thus confer upon coming generations 
60 per cent. ; in another 42 per cent. ; in ancther qo per | | the inestimable blessings of health and longevity. 


‘ 


cent. —The Sanitarian. 


It may be alleged that these are small towns and more | 
susceptible of improvement than large cities, but the | 
assertion does not prove true. Itis susceptible of proof 
that populous towns may be so improved as to render 
their death-rate 10.12,and even less, in the 1,000. Liver- 


A LETTER TO A MAN OF LEISURE WHO COM- 
| PLAINED OF WANT OF TIME. 

| BY PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 

pool was long regarded as the most unhealthy city in the | — 

civilized world. She had a population of 20,000 living | You complain of want of time—you, with your bound: 
in cellars, and her laboring classes were crowded into |less leisure ! 

old and ill-ventilated buildings surrounded by filth, cess- 


It is true that the most absolute master of his own 
pools, etc. Infectious diseases, typhus, etc., prevailed | hours still needs thrift if he would turn them to account, 
to a fearful extent. In 1847 Dr. Duncan befan the | and that too many aever learn this thrift, whilst others 
work of arousing the people to a recognition of the im-| learn it late. Will you permit me to offer briefly a few 
portance of sanitary reforms, and was finally successful. | observations on time-thrift which have been suggested 
The cellar population was removed, fever nests were | to me by my own experience, and by the experience of 
cleansed, cesspools were closed, etc., etc. ‘The result | intellectual friends ? 

| It may be accepted for certain, to begin with, that 
also small pox, and the death-rate fell to 1§ per 1,000! men who, like yourself, seriously care for culture, and 
within 5 years. No less striking was the result of sani- | make it, next to moral duty, the principal object of their 
tary works applied in London. The London Times lives, are but little exposed to waste time in downright 
says “‘that the average of health throughout the City of | frivolity of any kind. You may be perfectly idle at 
London is higher than the average of health throughout | your own times, and perfectly frivolous even, whenever 
all England, taking town and country together: The | you have a mind to be frivolous, but then you will be 
mortality in all England is at the rate of 22.8 in every | | clearly aware how the time is passing, and you will throw 


1,000 of the population ; in the City of London it is at'it away knowingly, as the most careful of money-econo- 


was magical ; typhus almost entirely disappeared, as 
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mists will throw away a few sovereigns in a confessed] 
foolish amusement, merely for the relief of a break in 
the habit of his life. To a man of your tastes and 
temper there is no danger of wasting too much time, so 
long as the waste is intentional, but you are exposed to 
time-losses of a much more insidious character. 

It is in our pursuits themselves, that we throw away 
our most valuable time. Few intellectual men have the 
art of economizing the hours of study. The very ne- 
cessity, which every one acknowledges, of giving vast 
portions of life to attain proficiency in anything, makes 
us prodigal where we ought to be parsimonious, and 
careless where we have need of unceasing vigilance. 
The best time-savers are the love of soundness in all we 
learn or do, and a cheerful acceptance of inevitable lim- 
itations. There is a certain point of proficiency at 
which an acquisition begins to be of use, and unless we 
have the time and resolution necessary to reach that 
point, our labor is as completely thrown away as that of 
a mechanic who began to make an engine, but never 
finished it. Each of us has acquisitions which remain 
permanently unavailable from their unsoundness, a lan- 
guage or two that we can neither speak nor write, a 
science of which the elements have not been mastered, 
an art which we cannot practice with satisfaction either 
to others or to ourselves. Now the time spent on these 
unsound accomplishments has been in great measure 
wasted ; not quite absolutely wasted, since the mere 
labor of trying to learn has been a discipline for the 
mind ; but wasted so far as the accomplishments them- 
selves are concerned. And even this mental discipline, 
on which so much stress is laid by those whose interest 
itis to encourage unsound accomplishment, might be 
obtained more perfectly, if the subjects of study were 
less numerous and more thoroughly understood. Let 
us not, therefore, in the studies ofour maturity repeat the 
error of our youth. Let us determine to have sound- 
hess, that is, accurately organized knowledge, in the 
studies we continue to pursue, and let us resign our- 
selves to the necessity for abandoning those pursuits in 
which soundness is not to be hoped for. 

The old-fashioned idea about scholarship in Latin and 
Greek, that it ought to be based upon thorough gram- 
matical knowledge, is a good example, so far as it goes, 
of what soundness really is. That ideal of scholarship 
failed only because it fell short of soundness in other 
directions, and was not conscious of its failure. But 
there existed, in the minds of the old scholars, a fine 
resolution to be accurate, and a determination to give 
however much labor might be necessary for the attain- 
ment of accuracy, in which there was much grandeur. 
Like Mr. Browning’s Grammarian they said :— 


Let me know all! Prate not of most or least 


Painful or easy ! 
And so at least they came to know of ancient tongues 
grammatically, which few of us do in these days. 
I should define each kind of knowledge as an organic 
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whole, and soundness as the complete possession of all 
the essential parts. For example, soundness in violin- 
playing consists in being able to play the notes in all 
the positions, in tune, and with a pure intonation, what- 
ever may be the degree of rapidity indicated by the 
musical composer. Soundness in painting consists in 
being able to lay a patch of color having exactly the 
right shape and tint. Soundness in the use of language 
consists in being able to put the right word in the right 
place. In each of the sciences there are certain elemen- 
tary notions without which sound knowledge is not pos- 
sible, but these elementary notions are more easily and 
rapidly acquired than the elaborate knowledge, or con- 
firmed skill necessary to the artist or linguist. A man 
may be a sound botanist, without knowing a very great 
number of plants, and the elements of sound botanical 
knowledge may be printed in a portable volume. And 
so it is with all the physical sciences ; the elementary 
notions which are necessary to soundness of knowledge, 
may be acquired rapidly and at any age. Hence it 
follows that all whose leisure fur culture is limited, and 
who value soundness of knowledge, do wisely to pursue 
some branch of natural history, rather than languages 
or the fine arts. 

It is well for every one who desires to attain a perfect 
economy of time, to make alist of the different pursuits 
to which he has devoted himself, and to put a note oppo- 
site to each of them indicating the degree of its unsound- 
ness, with as little self-delusion as may be. After hav- 
ing done this, he may easily ascertain in how many of 
these pursuits a sufficient degree of soundness is t- 
tainable for him, and when this has been decided he 
may at once effect a great saving by the total renuncia- 
tion of the rest. With regard to those which remain, 
and which are to be carried further, the next thing to be 
settled is the exact limit of their cultivation. Nothing 
is so favorable to sound culture as the definite fixing of 
limits. Suppose, for example, that the student said to 
himself “I desire to know the flora of the valley I live 
in,” and then set to work systematically to make an her- 
barium illustrating that flora; it is probable that his 
labor would be more thorough, his temper more watch- 
ful and hopeful, than if he set himself to the boundless 
task of the illimitable flora of the world. Or in the pur- 
suit of fine art, an amateur discouraged by the glaring 
unsoundness of the kind of art taught by ordinary draw- 
ing-masters, would find the basis of a more substantial 
superstructure on a narrower but firmer ground. Sup- 
pose that instead of the usual masses of bad color and 
bad form, the student produced work having some defi- 
nite and not unattainable purpose ; would there not be 
here, also, an assured economy of time? Accurate 
drawing is the basis of soundness in the fine arts, and 
an amateur, by perseverance, may reach accuracy in 
drawing—this, at least, has been proved by some exam- 
ples ; not by many, certainly, but by some. In lan- 
guages we may have a limited purpose also. That 
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charming and most intelligent traveler, Louis Enault, | teur musician is frequently not inferior in feeling and 


tells us that he regularly gave a week to the study of 
each new language that he needed, and found that week 
sufficient. ‘The assertion is not so presumptuous as it 
appears. For the practical necessities of traveling M. 
Enault found that he required about four hundred words, 
and that having a good memory he was able to learn 
about seventy words a day. 
was the invaluable art of selection, and the strict limita 
tion of effort in accordance with a preconceived design. 
A traveler not so well skilled in selection might have 
learned a thousand words with less advantage to his 
travels, and a traveler less decided in purpose might 
have wasted several months on the frontier of every new 
country, in hopeless efforts to master the intricacies of 
grammatical form. It is evident that in the strictest 
sense M. Enault’s knowledge of Norwegian cannot have 
been sound, since he did not master the grammar ; but 
it was sound in its own strictly limited way, since he got 
possession of the four hundred words which were to 
serve him as current coin. .On the same principle, it 
is a good plan for students of Latin and Greek, who 
have not time to reach true scholarship (half a life time 
is necessary for that) to propose to themselves simply 
the reading of the original authors with the help of a 
literal translation. In this way they may attain a closer 
acquaintance with ancient literature than would be pos- 
sible by translations alone, whilst on the other hand 
their reading will be much more extensive on account 
of its greater rapidity. It is, for most of us, a waste of 
time to read Latin and Greek without a translation, on 
account of the comparative slowness of the process, but 
it is always an advantage to know what was really said 
in the original, and to test the exactness of the transla- 
tion by continual reference to the éfsissima verba of the 
author. When the knowledge of the ancient language 
is not sufficient even for this, it may still be of use for 
occasional comparison, even though the passage has to 
be fought through @ coups de dictionnaire. What most of 
us need, in reference to the ancient languages, isa frank 
resignation to a restriction of some kind. It is simply 
impossible for men occupied as most of us are in other 
pursuits, to reach perfect scholarship in those languages, 
and if we reach it we should not have time to main- 
tain it. 

In modern languages it is not easy to fix limits satis- 
factorily. You may resolve to read French or German 
without either writing or speaking them, and that would 
be an effectual limit certainly. But in practice it is 
found difficult to keep within that boundary if ever you 
travel or have intercourse with foreigners. And when 
once you begin to speak, it is so humiliating to speak 
badly, that a lover of soundness in accomplishment will 
never rest perfectly satisfied until he speaks like a culti- 
vated native, which nobody ever did except under pecul- 
iar family conditions. 


In music the limits are found more easily. The ama- 





The secret of his success | 





SSS”: 
taste to the more accomplished professional, and by se. 
lecting those compositions which require much feeling 
and taste for their interpretation, but not so much man- 
ual skill, he may reach a sufficient success. The art js 
to choose the very simplest music (provided of course 
that it is beautiful, which it frequently is) and to avoid 
all technical difficulties which are not really necessary 
to the expression of feeling. The amateur ought also 
to select the easiest instrument, an instrument in which 
the notes are made for him already, rather than one 
which compels him to fix the notes as he is playing. 
The violin tempts amateurs who have a deep feeling 
for music, because it renders feeling as no other instry- 
ment can render it, but the difficulty of just intonation 
is almost insuperable, unless the whole time is given to 
| that one instrument. It is a fatal error to perform on 
|several different instruments, and an amateur who 
has done so may find a desirable limitation in re. 
stricting himself to one. 

Much time is saved by following pursuits which help 
each other. It isa great help to a landscape painter to 
know the botany of the country he works in, for botany 
gives the greatest possible distinctness to his memory 
of all kinds of vegetation. Therefore if a landscape 
painter takes to the study of science at all, he would do 
well to study botany, which would be of use in his paint- 
ing, rather than chemistry or mathematics, which would 
be entirely disconnected from it. The memory easily 
retains the studies which are auxiliary to the chief pur- 
suit. Entomologists remember plants well, the reason 
being that they find insects in them, just as Leslie the 
painter had an excellent memory for houses where there 
were any good pictures to be found. 

The secret of order and proportion in our studies is 
_the true secret of economy in time. ‘To have one main 
|pursuit and several auxiliaries, but none that are not 
| auxiliary, is the true principle of arrangement. Many 
hard workers have followed pursuits as widely discon- 
nected as possible, but this was for the refreshment of 
absolute change, not for the economy of time. 

Lastly, it is a deplorable waste of time to leave for 
| tresses untaken in our rear. Whatever has to be mas- 
tered ought to be mastered so thoroughly that we shall 
not have to come back to it when we ought to be carry- 
ing the war into the enemy’s country. But to study on 
this sound principle, we require not to be hurried. And 
this is why to a sincere student all external pressure, 
whether of examiners, or poverty, or business engage- 
ments, which causes him to leave work behind him 
which was not done as it ought to have been done, is $0 
grievously, so intolerably vexatious. 








Boston Epucationat Instirutions.—An elaborate 
chart, prepared for the Vienna Exposition, shows that 
Boston has in its public and private schools 53,000 





scholars and 1,694 teachers. ‘There are 14 orphan 
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. the two schools of dentistry 15 instructors and 40 mem- 


asylums in the cl 


1,344 inmates ; 93 private schools and academies, hav- 
ing 358 instructors and 8,247 scholars, and five bus- 
iness colleges, with nineteen instructors and 717 pupils. 
The school of pharmacy has 3 teachers and 75 pupils ; 


bers; the two female colleges 31 teachers and 173 
pupils. There are 157 Sunday schools, with 4,450 
teachers, 43.540 scholars, and 83,700 volumes in their 
libraries. ‘There are 155 churches, valued at $6,688,400, 
while the school property is rated at’ $6,260,097. The 
14 public libraries contain 456,427 volumes, 232,900 
pamphlets, and 1,344 maps, charts, etc; the value of 
their collection is $1,132,500, and of their buildings 
$1,026,700. ‘The art museum has 1,000 paintings and 
engravings, and 200 statues and casts; the value of this 
collection is $100,000, and of the buildings, etc., $400,000. 
The scientific museum has 10,000 volumes, $100,coo 
worth of collections, and $138,000 in buildings... The 
only college has eight professors and 145 undlergrad- 
uates. The school of theology has 5,000 volumes, 7 
professors and 94 pupils, and the two schools of medi- 
cine 35 instructors, 195 pupils and 3.302 volumes. ‘The 
polytechnic school contains 356 scholars, 36 teachers, 
and has 3,000 volumes. Of literary and _ historical 
societies there are eight, having 2,404 members, 23,450 
volumes in the libraries, collections valued at $10,700, 
and instruments worth $800. The five scientific asso- 
ciations embrace 1,657 members and have 125,000 vol- 
umes in library. Of artistic and musical societies there 
are 9, and these have a membership of 3,035, 19,550 
volumes, collections to the amount of $1,500, and in- 
struments worth $2,100. ‘There are also 6 societies for 
mental and moral culture, with a membership of 400. 


The last year the Lowell Institute gave 264 lectures, 
expended $31,912, and had an invested fund of 
$641,711. Finally there are 7 music schools, with 103 
teachers and 1,859 pupils. —Springfield Republican. 


AN eminent Scotch divine happened to dine with the 
learned lawyers of the Edinburgh bar, He appropria- 
ted to himself a large dish of cresses, upon which he fed 
voraciously. Erskine, wishing to admonish him for 
his discourtesy, remarked, “ Doctor you remind me of 


the great Nebuchadnezzar in his degradation.” Just as 
the pet allusion was calling forth a lively titter, 
the reverend vegetable eater turned the laugh with 
the quick retort, “Ay, do I mind ye o’ Nebuchad- 
nezzar? Doubtless because I’m eating among the 
brutes.” 





Mr. P. T. Barnum ought to change his name from 
Phineas to Phoenix ; it seems to be his nature to rise up 
in b-tter feather than ever after every conflagration. He 
Was pretty thoroughly burnt out last winter ; the result is 


that he is all ready to give us—every large town east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Ohio—the largest ex- 
hibition ever afforded by one man. It will be a fine 
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Tr TON ’ "4 
New Haven, May, 1873. 


EDITORIAL. 


TueE projected Normal Schoolof Prof. Agassiz at 
Penekese, for practical instruction in zéological re- 
search, is an event of significant importance. It is 
decidedly new ; it meets a necessity ; it has already 
called forth at least one new pecuniary benefactor 
into the educational cause ; it supplies a missing 
link between the highest men of science and our 
practical educators; it betokens a healthier tone 
than generally prevails among the most eminent 
scientists, in a willingness to spare some time and 
patience from theif secluded technical work to the 
task of elevating the standard of scientific knowl- 
edge among our teachers. What a grand opportu- 
nity to obtain the choicest recreation in the sum- 
mer, while also profiting by some of the choicest in- 
structions of the age! We fear, however, that 
where one is rejoicing, ten will be sadly disap- 
pointed, for the incipient enterprise must necessarily 
have too narrow limits. All honor to Prof. Agas- 
siz who has projected it ; to Mr. Anderson, of New 
York, who by his munificent gift has set it on its 
legs ; all honor to the future benefactors in a pecu- 
niary way, who will doubtless soon step forward to 
keep it agoing ; all success to the enterprise, and to 
such of our teachers as may avail themselves of its 
instructions. 


WE took some of our cotemporaries to task awhile 
ago, for their indiscriminate abuse of everything 
German in matters of education. We did not find 
fault with discriminative, judicious opposition to any 
objectionable elements: in German usages. We 
simply, as in duty and generosity bound, reproved 
this foolish habit rooted upon our inordinate na- 
tional conceit, of indiscriminately abusing anything 
and everything German ; of trying to give ourselves 
the credit of many good things, of which the Ger- 
mans, and not we, were the originators; of refusing 
to do common justice to any educational enterprise 
which has a Teuton cast. 

As a matter of individual taste this might per- 
haps be left unnoticed ; but as a representative ele- 
ment in our public press it must be rebuked as un- 
worthy and trending towards mischief, since it lacks 
that whole-souled generosity which we should en- 
tertain towards all other honest and sincere fellow 





chance for teachers and pupils to study zodlogy. 


educators. 
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On the other hand, under the same beclouding of 
the intellect, which seems to overtake some per- 
sons whenever the word German is coupled to an 
enterprise, we have been evidently held to mean 
what we do not mean, and what no possible con- 
struction of our language can admit. We do not 
object, and have not objected to such discriminating 
criticism of German enterprises as we employ with 
all others. We are as firmly set against indiscrim- 
inate praise, as against indiscriminate blame. We 
in no way hold ourselves committed, as some seem 
to suppose, to any of the recent movements in favor 
of special German schools, or extensive and expen- 
sive German instruction in our schools. These, 
and similar propositions, must be discussed strictly 
on their merits; grave questions are involved: 
there may be lurking dangers which must be ex- 
posed. Certainly anything which tends to keep 
alive separate national sympathiesand communities 
within our borders is perilous, and must be discour- 
aged. 

We do not propose here to discuss this question 
of German schools in our country, but to remind 
those who otherwise understand us, that we have not 
the slightest intention of upholding any error be- 
cause it is German. 


Teacuers should be laying their plans for at- 
tendance at the meeting of the National Teachers’ 
Association in July. The good people of Elmira 
are preparing to give it a very hospitable reception, 
and the proceedings will doubtless be of sufficient 
interest to repay well the trouble of attendance. A 
trip to Trenton Falls under the auspices of eminent 
naturalists is on the programme for the last day of 
the meeting. That locality is one of the choicest 
in the country for natural beauty, for the richness 
of its flora, and for its profuse display of geological 
phenomena. 


0 o> 


(ANNALS OF EDUCATION. 


—_—s>-.__ 


BIRMINGHAM.—Some years since an effort 
was made to have a High School located between 
Ansonia and Birmingham, free to all the children of 
the town. It is unfortunate that Derby, with a 


population of 8,000, and containing two flourishing 
boroughs, should not have a free High School. It 
would stimulate many to obtain a higher education 
than they are now satisfied with, and would encour- 





age others who, for want of advantages, stop short 
of their ambition. Its influence would extend even 
to those who could indulge no hope of entering it, 

If the town failed in her duty, the citizens of Bir. 
mingham, so far as they are concerned, have made 
amends. In 1869 and 70 they erected a school. 
house that would be a credit to any city. The peo. 
ple are awake to the importance of giving the chil 
dren the best of advantages. The local committee 
represent fairly the different interests of the com. 
munity and keep the highest good of the school in 
view. The school is supplied with maps and 
globes, and a Campbell's “ Stellar Tellurian” has 
lately been purchased. 

The school registers per term from 425 to 450 
scholars, graded and distributed in nine rooms, 
The higher rooms have desks for 40 scholars, the 
lower ones for 50, but these have been so full the 
present year that rooms will soon be taken from the 
third story. This story is now a commodious hall, 
but as the borough increases in population, three or 
four schoolrooms, with a library room, will be made 
from it, according to the original plan. From pres- 
ent prospects this must be the fate of the hall 
sooner than was anticipated, 

Each of the nine rooms is in charge of a lady 
teacher, except the highest department, which is 
under the immediate supervision of the Principal, 
aided by one assistant. In this department higher 
English, classics, and modern languages are taught. 
There is a class preparing for the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, and it is hoped that with the facilities 
afforded for acquiring a thorough collegiate fit, Bir- 
mingham will soon be more largely represented in 
the college proper. Through the action of the 
Board of Education instruction in singing has been 
made a daily exercise. Prof. Jepson’s Music Reader, 
simple and progressive in plan, has been adopted 
as a text book. All the lady teachers have been 
able to teach this in their respective departments 
with very commendable success. Mr. Thomas H. 
Fuller, recently of Willimantic, is the successful 
Principal of this school. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the Acting 
Visitor, who not merely performs the rounds pre- 
scribed by law, but takes an active interest in the 
schools. With watchful guardians and enthusiastic 
teachers, Birmingham may feel that her school will 
flourish. 





VERSAILLES (Town of Spraguc).—The suc- 
cess of the school in this place while under the 
charge of Robert B. Fuller has been very grati- 
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ee a 
fying to all interested. The examination at the|the Normal School. The entertainment furnished 
close of the past term, showed faithful work done by | to visitors by the ladies of Higganum was abund- 


teacher and pupil. 
furnished at much expense for the senior depart-|r 


The large schoolroom recently|ant, and the social pleasures of the repasts so 


ichly spread for all in the church parlor of the 


ment, was crowded with visitors who felt richly |Congregationalist Society, greatly enhanced the 
rewarded by the prompt and interesting exercises.|enjoyment of the meeting. Not less than 125 


Rev. Mr. Barber, the Acting Visitor, Hon. Giles|t 


eachers and friends of education were in attend- 


Potter, and others present, spoke in high terms of] ance, and, for the most part, good attention was 


the school. 


The Principal had offered a Webster's | given to the exercises. 


Rev. Mr. Hine, pastor 


Unabridged Dictionary for a prize in spelling,|of the Congregational Church, did much to make 
which had enlisted the interest of the scholars in| this institute the success which it was. His friendly 
that branch. The prize was won by Clara Nye,|attention to strangers was especially appreciated. 


and the presentation of it was made by the Acting 
Visitor. The other departments taught by Misses 
Davis and Ray were also a success. 

Mr. Fuller declining a re-engagement, is suc-}j 


ceeded by Mr. Charles Witter, an experienced and | April. 
traveling was very bad. 
was one of great interest. 


skillful teacher. 








STAFFORD SPRINGS.—One of the series of 


Teachers’ Institutes for the present spring was held 


n this beautiful village, on the 3d, 4th, and 5th of 
The attendance here was not large, but the 
The meeting, however, 

Some of the speakers, 


REDDING.—This town has nine school dis-| besides Secretary Northrop, were Hon. Henry P. 
tricts, besides a private high school, the latter kept| Haven, of New London; Prof. Thacher, of Yale 


by Mr. Shaw. 


Three of the schools have been| College ; Rev.Charles Hammond, Principal of Mon- 


under the charge of male teachers during the past} son Academy, Monson, Mass., F. F. Barrows, Prin- 
winter. Foundery District has voted to build anew| cipal of the Brown School, Hartford; Randall 
school-house, to cost about $600. Mr. Fanton,| Spaulding, Principal of the High School, Rockville ; 
now of the Center District, taught this school last} M. Pitman, Principal of the Woolsey School, New 


term with good success. 


In the Center, Boston, | Britain. 


Prof. R. G. Hibbard read some selections 


and Umpawaug districts are found the most ad-|on Friday evening, to the great delight of those 


vanced pupils, and these, at the recent examina- | present. 


The hospitality of the citizens of Stafford 


tion, appeared to have been well drilled, especially ; Springs was abundant. Visitors were welcomed to 


those at the Center, in reading. 


some of the most delightful homes of the place, and 


Some effort has been made to consolidate several | all left at the breaking up of the gathering with 


of the districts and establish a graded school at the 
Center, and it is to be hoped that those advocating 
this measure will not give over their effort till 


much of kindness and encouragement to remember. 





GREENWICH.—A successful institute was held 


public sentiment is fully aroused to its importance. | at this place April 17th, 18th, and 19th. It was in- 





HIGGANUM—Secretary Northrop held one of 
his most successful Teachers’ Institutes in this 
place on the 27th, 28th, and 29th of March. This 
gathering was honored with the presence of Gov. 
Jewell, Hon. Henry P. Haven, Judge Elisha Car- 
penter, Hon. Cornelius Brainard, Giles Potter, Esq., 
Agent of the State Board of Education, Prof. R. 
G. Hibbard, the Elocutionist, Prof. Rice, of Wes- 
leyan University, H. E. Sawyer, Esq., Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Middletown, and Chin Lai Sun, 
Commissioner of the Chinese Government, each. of 
whom took effective part in the exercises. Thé 
Secretary’s other assistants at this meeting were 
Rev. W. W. Belden, of Bristol; M. Pitman, Esq., 
Principal of the Woolsey School, New Haven ; 
Mr. Franklin, of Middletown ; and the teachers of 





troduced on Thursday evening by the usual lecture 


by Secretary Northrop. A violent rain storm in- 
terfered seriously with the assembling of the audi- 


ence, which, however, was a good one under the 
circumstances. Friday evening was occupied by 
addresses by Governor Jewell, Professor Thacher, 
Judge Carpenter, and Professor F. T. Russell, the 
elocutionist. 

The day exercises were held in the chapel of the 
Second Congregational Church. The speakers 
were Secretary Northrop, Prof. Russell, Prof. 
Heikel, of Finland, Mr. Lai Sun, Chinese Commis- 
sioner, Prof. Cruttenden, of Brooklyn, and four of 
the Normal School teachers. A number of teach- 
ers from across the state line favored the institute 
by their presence. Everything passed off well, and 
much courtesy was shown by the residents. 
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WASHINGTON—This delightful village in 
Litchfield County has just enjoyed and made 
enjoyable, a teachers’ institute, held April 24th, 
25th, and 26th. The same speakers took part 
as at the other institutes this spring, with the 
addition of Prof. W. H. Brewer, of Yale College, 
who spoke on coal and its uses and derivatives, and 
Rev. Mr. Elliot of Litchfield. Mr. Elliot spoke, 
not as a teacher, but as an outsider, and his remarks 
had a ring of true metal, which touched the whole 
audience, and will long be remembered. He urged, 
in the most convincing way, the importance of the 
teacher's making every subject taught a part of 
his own personality. The attendance was quite large 
and well-sustained, but the charm of this most 
agreeable of institutes, was the eminent enthusiasm 
and hospitality of the residents of Washington. 
Every train was met by carriages, twenty or thirty 
of them awaiting some of the trains, and all teach- 
ers being carried back and forth free. At the 
Congregational Church the organist and choir 
were in constant attendance through Friday, and 
contributed some excellent music. Special mention 
must be made of the efficiency in making all neces- 
sary arrangements, of Mr. F. W. Gunn, the principal 
of the well-known school at this village. Wash- 
ington is the scene of Dr. Holland’s new story, 
“Arthur Bonnicastle.” The “Gunnery,” as the 
school-building is popularly named, is the quaint 
and homelike institution there described, and Mr. 
Gunn is the teacher worthily embalmed for all 
time in Mr. Bird of that famous story of to- 
day. 


NORWALK—The Down Town School pro- 
fesses to be a live school ; challenges any school in 
the State in reading, spelling, arithmetic, book- 
keeping, music, &c. Mr. Wm. Sturges, of Milton, 
is the principal, assisted by Miss A. Ball, of Norwalk. 
Miss Josephine Cryer, of Yantic, a graduate of 
the State Normal School, is teacher in the Interme- 
diate—a first class teacher, and unusually suc- 
cessful in teaching music to primary scholars. 
Miss Mary N. Brear, of Saugatuck, has charge of 
the 2d Primary, and is one of a hundred as primary 
teacher. Miss Alice St. John has begun well in the 
1st Primary. Mr. Sturges is the right man in the 
right place. 

The District in 1868 lost their public money for 
want of attention to the school ; but it is now well 
supporte 1, representing about 24 pupils. Patrons, 
teachers, and pupils are all enthusiastic. Has three 
musical instruments. Jepson’s method is used. 


The town has voted to support the schools forty- 
two weeks. An exchange states that the South 
Norwalk Union School District has accepted the 
resignation of the principal, Mr. F. S. Lyon, and 
has also appointed a committee to ascertain what 
improvements of the primary rooms are desirable, 
the committee to report at an adjourned meeting 
to be held on Wednesday evening, May 7th. 


MANSFIELD.—One of our good friends, Mr. 
Robert P. Barrows, brother of F. F. Barrows, Esq, 
Principal of the Brown School, Hartford, has taught 
the same school, at Mansfield Center, for twenty- 
nine consecutive winters. Mr. Barrows is a farmer, 
and thus devotes his winters to teaching because of 
his deep interest in the common school cause. 


HARTFORD—The Anniversary exercises of 
the Hartford High School, S. M. Capron, Eszq,, 
Principal, occurred on Friday, April 25, in the 
grand hall of the High School building, and were, 
of course, very numerously attended. This school 
is one of the best of its kind in the State, if not in 
New England, and is the special pride of the city 
to which it belongs. The graduating exercises took 
pleae in the forenoon, the stage being occupied by 
the teachers of the school, the school visitors, and 
invited guests. The motto displayed on the wall 
behind the stage was: “ Viam tnveniemus aut fa- 
ciemus.” The exercises began at ten, and the or- 
der was as follows: 
Music. 

. Latin Salutatory—Jennie Eliza Peck. 

. The Benefits of the Civil War*—G. K. Welch. 

. Iron in Civilization—Martha Clarke Kilbourne. 

. The Growing Power of Russia—W. W. Hakes. 
Music. 

. Choked Channels—Annie Morris. 

. Influence of Great Cities—Willis Anson Briscoe. 


7. Effects of Physical Training on Character—Frederick Wen- 
dell Davis, 


> WN 


aw 


Music. 
8. Our Girls—Carrie Eliza Warner. 
9. Napoleon I1I—Frederick Augustus Leavenworth. 
10. Fenelon—Mary Francis Rearden. 
11. Cui Bono—Frank Beaumont Smitht. 
Music. 
12. The Quiet Work of Nature—Una C. Whittlesey. 
13. Opposition—W illiam Hooker Gillette. 
14. The One Capital Question—Helen Yale Smith. 
Music, 
15. The Element of Good—Isadore Gertrude Phelps. 
16. Music—Effie Amelia Worthington. 
17. Valedictory—Henry Clay Alvord. 
Music. 


* Equal to the second honor. + Fxcused. 


The salutatory was very deliberately and dis- 





tinctly enunciated, and was justly praised. 
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. Miss Kilbourne, who belongs to New Britain, 
had a good essay, in which she demonstrated that 
iron is essential to civilization, and that, deprived 
of it, we should sink into barbarism. 

Mr. Hakes in his oration sketched Russia’s op- 
portunities, and showed how she could rule Europe, 
when in possession of Constantinople. The young 
man argued well. 

Miss Morris was somewhat common-place, but 
read pleasantly. 

Mr. Briscoe discussed “ The Influence of Great 
Cities,” and Mr. Davis, “The Effects of Physical 
Training on Character.” The delivery of both 
these orations was pronounced good. 

Miss Warner in her essay reached the conclusion 
“that in all matters of finery, and especially finery 
of dress, our grandmothers, when they were girls, 
resembled, or would have done so if possessing op- 
portunities, very much our girls of the present day ; 
and that girls in all lands and ages will always be 
the same.” 

Mr. Leavenworth treated of “Napoleon III,” in 
the outward circumstances of his life more partic- 
ularly, and compared him in his fate with his uncle. 

Miss Rearden gave a beautiful picture of “ Fene- 
lon” in his endeavors and influence. 


Miss Whiftlesey’s essay on “The Quiet Work of 
Nature was well received. 

Mr. William H. Gillette’s effort on “ Opposition” 
was, beyond question, the best of the day. We 
will attempt no report of this unique and forceful 
production, as want of space prevents our doing 


justice to it. This oration won hearty and pro- 
longed applause from the audience. 

Miss Smith’s “One Capital Question” was quite 
humorous, and contained some very ggod local 
hits. 

Miss Phelps handled her subject, “The Element 
of Good,” with grace, and was listened to with in- 
terest, 

The essay on “Music,” by Miss Worthington, 
was decidedly one of the best presented, and elic- 
ited much applause from the young ‘lady’s friends 
and classmates. 

Mr. Alvord, the valedictorian, discoursed “ Anath- 
ema or Anathema” in a scholarly and practically 
stimulating way. The valedictory was of average 
merit, and produced about the usual effect. 

After the valedictory, Mr. Capron announced the 
prizes for readings and declamations. | 

The exercises Friday evening were the presenta~ 
tion of diplomas by the Acting School Visitor, Rev. 
Mr. Fisher, and short addresses by Prof. Hart, of 





Trinity College, Rev. M. C. Stebbins, Principal of 
the Springfield (Mass.) High School, Chin Lai Sun, 
the Chinese Educational Commissioner, and Rev. 
Mr. Turner. Fine music was furnished during the 
evening by the Park Church singers and Miss Clara 
Corbin, New Britain. The piano playing of Miss 
Corbin merited and received high praise. 

During the day Mr. Capron was privately pre- 
sented with some fine bronze ornaments. 

On Monday evening, April 28, the class of 1873 
gave a brilliant reception in the hall of the High 
School building. 

Brown Distrrict.—tThe teaching of German in 
the Brown Grammar School has been attended with 
very gratifying results. On Tuesday, April 22, the 
classes in this branch were examined in the pres- 
ence of the Rev. Messrs. Fisher and W. L. Gage, 
Dr. N. Mayer and Mr. F. Brown attending as 
school visitors, and a number of others interested 
in this study, and gave their readings, translations, 
declamations, and grammar recitations in a most 
creditable manner. In the study of this language 
American children seem to be as successful as those 
of German parentage, and all have made excellent 
progress during the term. 

Soutn District.—The examination of the 
schools in this district in music, on the afternoons 
of Wednesday and Friday, April 23d and 25th, 
was very satisfactory. The Jepson system of teach- 
ing music, used in these schools, seems to have 
been surprisingly successful. Boys and girls sung 
with a heartiness, an intelligence, a sweetness, 
and a readiness, which was thoroughly delightful. 
Principal Crosby has our congratulations on the 
success of this first examination in music in the 
schools under his charge. 


NEW BRITAIN—Under the superintendence 
of Charles Northend, Esq., Acting School Visitor 
for the town, and Mr. John H. Peck, Principal of 
the High School, many improvements have recently 
been made in the city schools, all of which belong 
to one consolidated district. Special attention has 
been given to the Primary Department. Two new 
rooms have been opened for the accommodation of 
the little ones, and two new teachers secured, mak- 
ing the whole number of teachers employed in the 
city schools nineteen, exclusive of those teaching 
in the Roman Catholic or Town School. That 
school continues to be greatly crowded. Thecourse 
of study in these city schools has been carefully re- 
vised, and singing and drawing are now to be taught 
in all the grades. This reorganization of classes, 
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and the prospect of faithful superintendence here- 
after, have inspired the teachers with fresh enthu- 
siasm. They have felt heretofore that their labors 
were not noticed much, either in the way of ap- 
proval or criticism. The lower grades of schools 
are to be supplied with maps, tablets for drawing, 
and apparatus for object lessons. Prof. Christ con- 
tinues to teach German in all the grades, and also 
to give instruction in drawing. The Burritt School 
is fortunate in having for Principal Mrs. H. M. 
Bunce, the lady who so efficiently presided over 
the same school before her marriage. Miss E. Jen- 
nie Platt and Miss Jennie E. Law, recent graduates 
of the Normal School, are teaching in this school 
with great acceptance. The High School, under 
Mr. Peck and his two able assistants, Miss Hayward 
and Miss Hazen, is in a very flourishing condition. 
A class of six graduated on the evening of April 3d. 
Of the four young men in this class one is intend- 
ing to take a college course at Yale. Very thor- 
ough work is done in this High School, Mr. Peck 
being a fine scholar and an efficient teacher. 





PENNS YL VANIA.—Another Normal School, 
called the Cumberland Valley State Normal School, 
has just been organized and commenced operations 
April 15. It is located at Shippensburg. It was 
organized by citizens, and accepted by the State, 
after due inspection. The buildings are considered 
to be the largest and most complete in the State. 
A full and interesting description of it can be 
found in the Pennsylvania School Fournal for April. 





FLORIDA.—This State presents probably the 
first instance in the United States of a colored 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 
present incumbent is the Hon. J. C. Gibbs, a col- 
ored man, and formerly Secretary of State. 

One county in this somewhat benighted State is 
reported as having never had a school taught in the 
memory of the oldest citizen. This fact is stated 
by a correspondent of the National Normal (Ohio). 





By request of Commissioner General John Ea- 
ton, Bureau of Education at Washington, D.C., A. 
S. Barnes & Co. (publishers, New York), have ship- 
ped to the Vienna Exposition of 1873 a full and 
complete set of their ational Standard School and 
College Text Books. They are packed in an ele- 
gantly oiled walnut book case, and will be so exhib- 
ited as to display American schoolbooks just as 
they are made for home circulation. They are to 
be presented to the Austrian Government at the 
close of the Exposition, 








Book Notices. 


—__~.>-———. 


MEMOIR OF A BROTHER, by Thomas Hughes, Author of “Tom 
Brown’s School Days.” Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, 

The name of Thomas Hughes is sufficient to recom. 
mend any work which he may give to the world; but 
when he gives us a book like this—the record of , 
real life pure and noble—it possesses a double inter. 
est forus. Written originally for his sons and nephews, 
the sons of the subject of the memoir, it will be read by 
our own youth with avidity. Among his school-fellows 
he was the hero, excelling in all athletic sports, and tak- 
ing a high rank as a scholar, while constant and 
magnanimous in his friendships. Of him the author 
says: “I can call to mind no single unkind, or un 
worthy, or untruthful, act or word of his.” In mature 
life he was still, though leading the life of a quiet coun. 
try gentleman, the valuable friend and wise counsellor, 
of high and pure principles, such as a country may rely 
upon as a tower of strength in days of trouble. It is a 
truly valuable book, full of suggestions toward a strong 
and noble manhcod. 





WonDERS oF ScuLrruRE. By Louis Viardot. Illustrated with 
sixty-two engravings. New Book: Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co.; 1873. 

This is a choice and instructive book for the teacher's 
library. It treats of its subject under the two heads 
of Ancient and Modern Sculpture. In Book first is pre- 
sented quite a full view of the best known, and most ad- 
mired works of Egyptian, Assyrian, Etruscan, Grecian, 
and Roman sculptors, and Book second introduces the 
reader “to all the masterpieces of modern sculpture in 
Continental galleries.” The volume closes with an 
essay on American Sculpture. 





An EXAMINATION OF THE DEMONSTRATIONS OF DAVIES’ LEGEN- 
pre. By Charles Davies, LL.D, Published by A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York City. 

This is a duodecimo pamphlet of thirty-six pages by 
the distinguished mathematician whose works are in 
such general use. Its object is to defend the changes 
made by the author in Legendre’s Geometry, and espe- 
cially the method introduced of regarding the circle as a 
polygon of an infinite number of sides. These methods 
have been fiercely attacked and the able defense here 
given should be read by all who teach geometry. 





Tue CRITICAL SPELLER. The Student's own Hand Book of Orthog- 
raphy, Definitions, and Sentences, consisting of written Exer- 
cises in the Proper Spelling, Meaning and Use of Words. By 
Prof. A. L. Barber, M. A. New York, A. S. Barnes & Co. 

The principle embodied in this work, that of requiring 
the pupil to write the word, separating it into its parts, 
is one that we have found highly successful in our own 
teaching. More attention and more reasoning power |S 
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required in preparing a lesson in this way, and the work 
being made so thoroughly objective is not easily for- 
sotten. ‘This idea of the analysis and objective study 
é words is one that we heartily commend to all teachers, 
believing it to be one of the most effective ways of over- 
coming the evil of bad spelling which is so prevalent. 


THE END oF THE WorLD. A Love Story. By Edward Eggleston, 
author of The Hoosier Schoolmaster, &c. With thirty two 
illustrations. New York: Orange Judd & Co. 

The tone, as well as the literary execution of this 
work, is excellent. We have just read it and “The 
Hoosier School master,” with delight, and heartily 
believe that both these books are good for teachers, 
especially the last-mentioned. Each is fascinating, and 
seems to give truthful delineations of life. One may 
absorb more of the philosophy of schoo] government 
from “The Hoosier School-master,” according to our 
belief, than from many of the formal treatises on the 
theory and practice of teaching. 


A Snort Course IN LITERATURE, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. By 
John S. Hart, LL.D. Published by Eldredge & Brother, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

This manual gives, in a condensed form, the matter 
contained in the two larger works by the same author 
—the one on English, the other on American Literature. 
Our own views, and those of other journals, so fully 
expressed heretofore in reference to those works, apply 
as well to the present compendium. This work will 
probably find a larger demand among our public schools 
than either or both of the larger works, as it contains all 
the essential features of both. 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL Report of the State Superintendent of 
Common Schools, State of Maine, for 1872. 
Before opening the pages of this book we had received 
some unfavorable impressions in regard to it, from the 
perusal of a long and very severe article against it in 


the Northern Border, Bangor, Me. The points taken 
were, however, almost entirely points of propriety in the 
use of language. On examining the pamphlet, however, 
—we are much surprised and pained to discover in what 
an invidious temper this most able Report of the Maine 
Superintendent has thus been received by a member of 
the press in his own State. A laborious report of 
220 pages, involving much exercise of judgment as to 
points treated, and much collating and study of details, 
is not a document to be studied as a model of excel- 
lence in composition. Almost neccessarily prepared 
under intense pressure of duties, little attention can be 
paid to the requirements of style. The most obvious 
impression conveyed to the reader by this series of pa- 
pers, is that of painstaking earnestness, much breadth of 
view, and a faithful study of the many problems of the 
educational work. How little true earnestness there 
must be in one who can give for his review of this faith- 
ful labor two and a half columns of petty criticisms on 
its faults of expression ! 
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We can note but few of the items of this report, which 
is voluminous and valuable. 

The annual tuition of each pupil in the public schoo's 
of Maine is about $12. 
ro years. Hence, the total expense for the education 
of one scholar is ‘$120. 


The average school period is 


The school revenue from the 
state Treasury is $363,350, or about $1.50 per census 
scholar. 
—the interest on the permanent school fund from sale 


This revenue is derived from three sources : 


of lands ($317,902), amounting to $19,000 ;—the semi- 
annual tax of '; of one per cent. on deposits of savings 
banks, $120,000, and the School Mill Fund, a tax of one 
mill per dollar on all the property in the State, $224- 
530. ‘The additional sources of revenue for the support 
of schools, exclusive of special appropriations by the 
State, are the town school tax of 80 cénts per capita, 
established by legislature, the local funds or endow- 
ments to schools or town districts, and the voluntary 
taxes voted by towns. 

The average compensation of the country teacher is 
the miserable pittance of $3.36 per week, and board. 

Superintendent Johnson urges cloquently the impor- 
tance of school ventilation, and recommends the pur- 
chasing of all text-books by the towns ‘and the loaning 
of them to the pupils, or in default of this, a uniform 
system of text-books ;—he deals minutely with the ques- 
tions of State and county supervision, advises an oblig- 
atory enactment for education, commends the work of 
the normal schools, advocates the abolition of the dis- 
trict system, and brings up many other important points. 
Abundant tables of statistics are appended, ane illus- 
trations of plans of school-houses embellish this excel- 
lent report. 


BIENNIAL Report of the Vermont Board of Education, with the 
Report of the Secretary ; October, 1872. 

The most important portion of the report of the Board, 
is that giving the text-books selected according to law 
for uniform use in the State, reasons being appended in 
each case for the selection. The decision was arrived 
at only after receiving full expressions of opinion from 
the leading instructors in the State, and after giving 
publishers full opportunity to urge their claims. It may 
be interesting to note the decisions. In Geography, 
Guyot’s Series ; in Arithmetic, French; in Grammar, 
Greene and Conant’s Drill Book; Readers, The New 
American; History, Anderson’s ; Philosophy, Steele. 
A State School Book Repository is also recommended, 
from which the authorized text-books can be furnished 
to teachers and pupils at cost. 

It is also recommended to raise the salary of the State 
Superintendent, Hon. John H. I'rench, from its present 
meagre figure to one which will enable him to devote his 
whole time to the work. 

The Superintendent’s report deals at length with 
methods employed and recommended in conducting 





teachers’ institutes, and town examinations. It also 
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and of abolishing -district systems. The opinions and 
experiences of superintendents and teachers are given 
at much length. 


Apcar's GEOGRAPHICAL DrawincG Boox.—This work, 
which we receive from Cowperthwait & Co., is intended 
to aid in teaching map-drawing. We do not agree with 
the author that “The study of geography consists prin- 
cipally in a study of the form and localities of the 
earth’s surface,” but we do not consider map-drawing a 
very important means to the ends we wish to attain in 
teaching geography. In no other way can a pupil gain 
such accurate knowledge of the features of the earth’s 
surface as in actually representing them for himself. 
‘The Messrs. Apgar have given us a work by the aid of 
which any intelligent teacher can train his classes in 
tis branch. We are pleased with their method in rep- 
resenting the height of mountains and the population of 
cities. 


Tutrp ANNUAL Keport of the Board of Education, and Twenty- 
eighth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Public Schools 
of Rhode Island ; January, 1873. 

The report of the Board is a very shortdocument. It 
advocates an extension of the evening school system, 
more effectual means to secure instruction for factory 
operatives, and the doing away of the district system. 
It advises the imposition of a half-mill tax on property, 
for educational purposes, and it gives weighty reasons 
for enactments to compel universal education. 

The report of Commissioner Bicknell commends in 
strong terms the work of the New Normal School, and 
recommends its more liberal support. Appropriations 
for free public libraries, an Industrial School for boys 
and girls, a modification of the District system by trans- 
ferring important duties to the Town Committee, and 
the imposition of a mill tax for school purposes are 
recommended. Voluminous extracts from school reports 
and other statistics are appended. ‘The annual report 
of Mr. J. C. Greenough, Principal of the State Normal 
School, accompanies these documents. 


MANUFACTURING, AGRICULTURAL AND EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 
oF Iowa, issued under the direction of the State Board of Im- 
migration. 

Any one desirous of information in regard to Iowa 

may obtain a copy of the abeve by addressing A. R. 

Fulton, Des Moines, Iowa. 


PrRoceEEDINGS of the Third Annual Convention of the German 
Teachers’ Association, held in Hoboken, 1872. 


PERIODICALS. 


Hearth and Home.—It would come very hard for any 
one who had once been a subscriber, to have to drop 
this gem among family magazines. Before we forget it, 
let us say to all teachers who have a single sparkle of 





enthusiasm for natural science, that they will find hen 
continuous successions of interesting illustrations jp 
natural phenomena, especially on the subject of botany, 
The paper is rich in themes for object instruction, or 
little talks with the pupils, or composition practice, 
There are many valuable ideas for the household, there 
are serial stories, there are—we give it up—we can't 
begin to tell you all the good things. You must really 
get it and you will not think we have spoken, too highly 
of it. 


The Christian Union continues to display this year 
the thrift which has characterized it ever since J. B. 
Ford & Co. took charge of it. It always comes richly 
laden with matter calculated to interest, while it is sure 
to raise the religious and moral tone of any family (not 
already too near perfection) which may welcome it, 
One great charm of this religious paper is the broad 
liberality with which it handles the great questions 
within its sphere. 

SCHOOL JOURNALS FOR APRIL. 

The New York Educational Fournal opens with a 
long and able article by Mr. Herman Krusi, on Ob- 
jective Teaching—its true nature, the conditions neces- 
sary to its success, and the causes of failure. Other 
articles are: “The Claims of Education upon the 
Teacher ;” “Normal Schools in other Countries,” and 
“ Childhood’s Wrongs.” 


The ational Normal is largely editorial in 
its discussions. It treats chiefly of the perils under 
which we rest; from the Germans, of Grammar, 
of management, of methods of teaching beginners to 
read, and a classification of sciences, disguised under 
the title “Outline of Matter.” Miss Delia A. Lathrop 
contributes a paper on Reading, which is cf course ex- 
cellent. 


The Pennsylvania School Fournal has —Public High 
Schools, by J. H. Shumaker ; Mental Science—its im- 
portance to the Teacher, by Brooks ; Moral Training, 
by D. R. Brubaker ; Critics and Criticism, and The 
Teachers’ Mission, in addition to a varied assortment of 
excellent editorials. 


The Western has four very carefully written essays, 
which will be found interesting : Literature as a Study 
in Schools, by H. H. Morgan ; Whittier (continued), by 
Joseph L. Sanborn ; Education a Science, by Z. G. Wil- 
son ; and School Government, by B. V. B. Dixon. 


The Illinois Schoolmaster gives us Lucretia Mott, by 
M. A. West ; the third paper of S. A. Forbes, on the 
Making and Packing of Natural History Specimens ; 
Modern Languages, by C. P. Merriman ; and The Par- 
ticipials, by T. R. Vickory. 


The Educational Fournal of Virginia has for its leading 
paper, Combinations of Consonants, followed by one 
entitled Metaphysics and Dogmatism. 
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Just Published : 
BARBER’S Critical Speller. 


By Prof. A. L. BARBER, Howard University, Washington, D.C, 
The Student’s own Handbook of Orthography, Definitions, 
and Sentences, consisting of Written Exercises in the proper 
Spelling, Meaning, and Use of Words. Paper, post-paid, 20 
cents. Simple, Natural, Objective, and Effective. 


FOLSOM’S Logical Bookkeeping : 
Called the LOGIC OF ACCOUNTS. By Prof. E. G, Fot- 
som, B, and S. Business College, Albany, N. Y. Being a new 
exposition of the Theory and Practice of Double-entry Book- 
keeping ; illustrated by examples and memoranda for students 


and business men, 8vo, half roan, $2.00. For examination, 
$1.00 
$1.00. 


STEELE’S Fourteen Weeks in Human Physiology. 
By J. DoRMAN STEELE, A. M., Ph. D., F.G.S. Prepared for 
the instruction of, youth in the principles which underlie the 
preservation of health and the formation of correct physical 


habits. 12mo, halfroan, Post-paid, $1.50; for examination, 
75 cents, 


ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


jii-§ NEW YORK anp CHICAGO. 


A New Pencil Holder. 


THE SIMPLEST AND BEST. 








Vor Slate and Lead Pencils. 


“The Campbell Crayon Holder,” 
Patented Feb, 4th, 1873. 


This holder is the best device yet provided for economizing short 
pencils, and for permitting the use of short pencils without cramp- 
ing the fingers. If the pencil is held properly, the pen will be also, 
and one great cause of crabbed penmanship removed. 

I'wo sizes of the holders are now ready, fitting to German slate- 
pencil, the smaller sizes of the Castleton pencil, the Taber pencil, 
and Parminter & Walker’s new composition pencil. The size for 
drawing pencils will soon be ready. 

Price of the slate pencil holder, 
plated, $10. Discount to the trade. 
m .. holders may be obtained of M. SAFFORD & CO., Nor- 
ich, Conn.; J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 14 Bond 
Street, New Yori, and of the trade. 

W. H.W. CAMPBELL, 
BOX 3020, NEW YORK CITY. 





$5.00 per hundred; nickel 








In the Ficlds again with PROFESSOR GRAY. 
STANDARD BOTANICAL 


TEXT-Books; 


3y ASA GRAY, M.D., 


Fisher Professor, Harvard University. 


MORE EXTENSIVELY IN USE THAN ALL OTHERS 


COMBINED. 


This justly celebrated Series of Text-Books presents the latest 
and most accurate principles and developments of the beautiful 
science to which Professor GRAY has devoted so much of his life. 
None have yet approached him in the rare art of making purely 
scientific theories and dry details popular and interesting. From 
his charming elementary work, ‘‘ How Plants Grow,” to his more 
elaborate “‘ Manual,” there is one simple, concise, and yet exhaus« 
tive method of treating the various grades of the science. Flowery 
rhetoric, beautiful figures, lofty speculations, and romantic fancies 
are discaided, and in place is given a simplicity of statement, a 
transparency of language, and an enthusiasm which lights up every 
page, and causes the student to enter readily into the author’s 
spirit. The leading scientific men of this country and Europe have 
awarded the highest place in the Galaxy of Botanists to Professor 
GRAY. 


HOW PLANTS GROW, 


The most Charming Elementary Text-book Ever Written. — 


FIVE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS FROM NATURE. Price $1 12. 


THE SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOKk, 


The fullest, most thorough, and most practical Botanical Text- 
book published. 
INTENDED FOR COMMON SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


622 pages. Fully Illustraced. Price $2 50. 


*,* This, and HOW PLANTS GROW, are two of the most 
popular School Books known in Botanical Science. They are 
more generally used than any others published. 


THE MANUAL. 
A FULL AND COMPLETE WORK FOR HIGHER 
CLASSES. - Price $2 25. 
THIS SERIES ALSO COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING: 
- $3 75 


3 5° 
3 6) 


Manual with Mosses, 
Structural, ‘. a ‘ ‘ 
| Flora of the Southern States, . 


How Plants Behave, . - 8 7s 
Lessons in Botany, . ° . 2 
Field, Forest and Garden Botany, 2.00 
Lessons and Manual, . oa 


QB The most liberal terms for introduction will be given, 
Send for full descriptive Circulars, &c. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Prano’s NatuRAL History Cromos —Object teach- 
ing in schools is beginning to receive the attention of 
late that it justly deserves. Those who attended the Insti- 
tute at Birmingham a year or so ago and heard Mr. L. 
I. Camp’s short lecture on using picture illustrations in 
the schoolroom, will appreciate what Messrs. L. Prang 
& Co. have done in their admirable Natural History 
Series, by Prof. N. A. Calkins. The series consists of 
a collection of cards, each set representing an order in 
natural history, colore! in a beautiful manner by Mr. 
Prang. Take, for instance, “The Waders.” A striking 
and familiar instance of the birds of this class is given 
in a large card of a bird admirably drawn by a careful 
artist, and beautifully colored in chromo. With this are 
a dozen small colored cards, representing the various 
classes of waders. ‘Then a circular in this package of 
cards contains questions which the teacher is to put to 
the children to obtain from them the differences and re- 
semblances in this family of birds, and then the differ 
ences from other families. A similar arrangment is 
made of plants; they are divided by their methods of 
growth, or their leaves, or some other natural feature, 
and each scholar must find out for himself the resem- 
blances and differences. The chromo pictures of 
flowers and leaves are surprisingly good. In fact, it is 
remarkable that Mr. Prang has been able to present 
such beautiful work at so moderate a cost. These col- 
ored cards contain a gallery of nature, and the dullest 
teacher or the most ignorant parent can teach natural 
science with no appreciable difficulty. The analysis of 
each order, and the questions which should lead the 
child to observe, are simply and clearly given in the 
printed circulars accompanying each package. {It is 
obvious that this series can be extended without limit, 
and very refined scientific instruction can be given in 
this simple “ object method,” even on difficult topics. 

We quote from the “ Plan of Instruction” the follow- 
ing excellent remarks by Prof. Calkins : — 

‘* Those who live in cities have but few opportunities 
for observing a sufficient number and variety of animals 
or of plants, to enable them to make the necessary com- 
parisons, to learn how to group them into families or 
classes. Even those who reside in the country fail to 
notice one half of the peculiarities of the animals and 
plants which they see every day, that they would observe 
had they been properly trained before they were ten 
years of age. What proportion of the inhabitants of 
any town know whether the most common animals that 
chew their cuds have front teeth on their upper jaw? 





How many people have observed whether these same | 


cud-chewing animals get up on ‘their fore feet or their 
hind feet first? How many can tell whether those 
animals which hunt others, and feed on their flesh, pos- 
sess ears that differ in shape, and in the position on the 
head, from those that feed upon vegetable substances ? 
Flow many children know why rats, mice, and squirrels 
are able to crack nuts easily ; ahd why cats, dogs, and 
sheep cannot eat them? How many know that our 


most delicious fruits and berries belong to the same | 


family as that beautiful flower—the Rose? How many 
know that the onion, the garlic, and asparagus are fam- 
ily relatives to the beautiful lily of the valley? Do per- 
sons living in the country, even, usually notice whether 


the vines of hops, beans, and other twining plants wind 
around their supporters in the same way, or even 
whether the vines of the same kind of plant always wind 
in the same direction? Children may be trained to no. 
tice all these things, and hundreds of other interestin 
facts, and thus acquire habits of careful observation, 
which will become invaluable to them in after years, 
All this can be accomplished without interfering, in the 
least, with their progress in any of the important studies 
now pursued in school. Indeed, the habit of self 
acquisition in knowledge, which this training to observe 
nature will give, would materially aid their progress in 
other subjects. But beyond and better than all else, 
children become ennobled in their tastes by studying na- 
ture. The careful observation of the beautiful forms, 
structures, and colors of plants and flowers will exert 
a refining influence on the minds of children. To 
watch the habits and observe the structure of animals 
will cause children to love them more, and treat them 
with greater kindness.” 





SILICATE SLaTES.—We pride ourselves that no more 
tasteful and showy page advertisement ever appeared in 
any school journal, or before in this, than the one of the 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., in this issue. Those 
who can appreciate a good thing in type will be able to 


appreciate a good thing when they try the Silicate Slates 
and diamond wall slating. If you have any kind ofa 
black-board, it will pay to try on it a coating of the 
Diamond Slating. 


Tue Committee on Course of Study and ‘Textbooks 
reported that they had examined McGuffey’s series of 
Readers (now in use), and Harpers’ United States 
Readers, and heard the statements of the representa- 
tives ofeach, and they were unanimous in the belief that 
a change of text-books would not be béneficial. Adopted 
unanimously. —Cincinnati (Ohio) Commercial, March 24. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


TRADE MARK: ( darn ? Or Descriptive Name and 
; er , Sescmetiedl Designating Number. 





The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 

303, - 404, . 170, - 351. 
Having been assumed by other makers, we desire to caution the 
public in respect to said imitations. 

ASK FOR GILLOTT’S. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - 91 John Street, New York. 


THREE WARNINGS. 


A Sick Stomach, an Aching Head, 
and _ considerable general debility, are 
three warnings which is madness 
to disregard. Dan- gerous diseases 
may be expected to follow themif not 
arrested without - delay. Tone the re- 

% the excited brain, 
vous system, and 
with 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


if you wish to escape the evils which the premonitory symptoms indicate. How 
many consuming fevers, violent bilious attacks, nervous paroxysms, and other 
terrible ailments might be prevented if this agreeable = Satine Tonic and 
ALTERATIVE were always taken in time! §@~ Sold by all druggists. iii-s-1t 
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A New Method of Teaching Natural Ilistory, 





PRANG’S NATURAL 


For Schools 


4 


HISTORY SERIES, 


and .Families. 


Inimals and Plants Represented in their Natural Colors, and Arranged for Instruction with Object Lessons, 


By N. A. CALKINS, 


Superintendent of Primary Schools, N. Y. City, and Professor of Methods and Principles of Teaching in Saturday Normal School ; 


Author of ‘ Primary Object Lessons,” 


and “Manual of Object Teaching.” 


This publication consists of life-like, beautifully colored pictures, on 192 small cards (sixteen different sets of twelve cards each) and 


fourteen large plates. 


Small pictures, per set, in envelope (12 pictures), - .- 
Same if sent by mail. 


PRICES. 


. . . + $0.40 


Small pictures, in holders, made of stiff, dark paper, which will prevent soiling of pictures when put into hands of children, 45 


Same if sent by mail, 
Large plates, each, - - 
Large plates, each, sent by mail, + : - ™ . 


. . « a“ 


“ 35 


From the many testimonials received by us we append only two from leading Connecticut educators : 


New Haven, Dec. 6, 1872 —While it is my custom to be impartial in all 
school book controversies, ‘‘ Prang’s Natural History Series” are so unique, 
beautiful, and admirabiy adapted to meet the wants of the juvenile mind, alike in 
the family and in the school, that I most heartily recommend them both to 
parents and teachers. Thay justly merit the widest circulation. Nature is the 
great teacher. I have long advocated the importance of early fostering a love of 
nature, and forming habits of close observation of common things, especially of 
leaves, flowers, birds, insects, and animals generally. The child should be traired 
to comparison, to notice points of resemblance and difference in dll objects of study. 
‘The leading pvints of likeness and unlikeness are happily illustrated in this series. 

BIRDSEY GRANT NORTHROP, 
Secretary of Connecticut Board of Education. 





New Havey, April, 1873.—The service you are doin: the public in cultivat'ng 
a better appreciation of the beautiful, and furnishing the best lessons for the study 
of Natural History is not yet well understood; but you are rapidly exacting 
attention by the elegant specimens of art which you are producing. It will afford 


me great pleasure to show our Board of Education and our teachers the speci- 
mens you send me; and whenever I find a Principal who will use them sys- 
tematically for object instruction, I shall see that he is supplied with a set. 


A. PARISH, 


Superintendent of Schools, 


FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR SENT ON APPLICATION. 


L. PRANG & CO., Fine Art 


Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 





PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS, MOTTOES, TEXTS, REWARDS, Etc, 


Full Illustrated Catalogue sent on receipt of 


postage stamp. Address as above. 3m 





For Sale Everywhere. 


N. Y. Si'icate Book Slate Co. 
Manufactory and Salesroom, 
Cor. FULTON and CHURCH Sts. 
III-2-12 NEW YORK. 








Townsend Savings Bank; 
CORNER OF CHAPEL AND ORANGE STREETS. 


Deposits made in this Bank commence Interest on the Day of 


Deposit,—which interest is added to principal and Compounds in | 


February and August of each year, all of which is free of all taxes. 
Bank open from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 


JAMES M. TOWNSEND, President. | 


a LEVI IVES, M.D., Vice President. 
EDWARD I. TOWNSEND, Sec’y. - [II sit] 





Sheffield Scientific School 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 

This Department of Yale College affords to Undergraduates and 
Postyraduate Students the choice of advanced systematic instruction 
in Mathematics, Engineering, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Metallurgy, Natural History, Mineralogy, Geology, Physical Geo- 
graphy, etc., with French, German, English, Drawing, etc. Pro- 
grammes sent on application. 


New Haven, Conn., 1873. IIT 1-12 


SILICATE BOOK SLATES Universally Used in Schools, 
For Schools and Colieyes. h Light, Portable, No'seless, Durable. | 


Silicate Book Slates, Silicate Pocket Slates, 
For LEAD PENCIL and SLATE PENCIL. 
Black-Boards.---Silicate Wall Slating 


Makes the best Wall or Wooden Blackboard. Put up in cans with full directions, 
and boxed for shipping safely with books and other goods, 


RICE REDUCED. 


P 
Pints, $1,00 ; Quarts, $1,75 ; Half gailon, $3,25; Gallon, $6.00, 





~COOD NEWS 


For Boys, Girls, and School Teachers. 


' A New and Sure Thing in Penmanship—Writing a Useful 
as well as a Fine Art—Bad Writing, like Bad Spelling, 
no longer Excusable — How Everybody may Become 
Good Penmen — All about the “Ellsworth Tracing 
Method of Penmanship” ahd where it can be obtained. 
Send 25 cents for “* THE WRITING TEACHER,” one year, to i. W. 

ELLSWORTH & CO., 756 Broadway, N.Y. Ill 4 sy 


A GREAT OFFER FOR MAY! 


| HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, New 
York, will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and 
OR43ANS of first-class makers, including Waters’s, at Extremely 
Low Prices for Cash during THIS MONTH. New 7-octave 
PIANOS, modern improvements, for $250 and $275, cash. The 
WATERS CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS are the most 
beautiful in style and perfect in tone ever made. Prices at bar- 
gains for cash, Monthly installments received, running from one 
to three years. New and second-hand instruments to let, and rent 

| applied if purchased. Illustrated Catalogues mailed. iii-3-1ly 




























~The Univer sity Series, 





I.—ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. By Prof. T. If. 
Hux.ey, LL.D., F.R.S. With an introduction by a Professor in 
Yale College. 12mo, pp. 36. Price 25 cents. 

IL—THE CORRELATION OF VITAL AND PHYSICAL 
FORCES. By Prof. GrorGcr F. BarKER, M.D., of Yale College. 
A lecture delivered before the American Institute, N. Y. Pp. 36. 
Price 25 cents. 

IIlL-+AS REGARDS PROTOPLAS\, in relation to Prof.’ 
Huxley’s Physical Basis of Life. By J. HurciisoN STIRLING, | 
F.R.C.S. Pp. 72. Price 25 cents. 

1V.—ON THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLUTION, Physical 
and Metaphysical. By Prof. EpwarpD D. Corr, 12mo, 72 pp. 
Price 25 cents. 

V.—SCIENTIFIC ADDRESSES :—1. Ox the Methods and 
Tendencies of Physical Investigation, 2. On Haze and Dust. 3. 
On the Scientific Use of the Imagination, Wy Prof. JouN TYNDALL, 
F.R.S. 12mo, 74 pp. Price 25 cents. 

NO VIL—NATURAL SELECTION AS APPLIED TO 
MAN. By ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE. This pamphlet treats 
(1) of the Development of Human Races under the law of selection ; 





(2) the limits of Natural Selection as applied to man. 54 pp. 
Price 25 cts. 
NO. VIL—SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. Three lectures by 


Profs. Roscoe, Huggins, and Lockyer. They were delivered as 
popular lectures, and, coming from the first men of science in Eng- 
land, they will be found intensely interesting to every one and at 
the same time instructive. Finely illustrated. 88 pp. Price, 25 
cents, 

NO. VIII.—THE SUN. A sketch of the present state of sci- 
entific opinion as regards this body, with an account of the most 
recent discoveries and methods of observation. A lecture delivered 
before the Yale Scientific Club, Jan. 24, 1872. By Prof. C. A. 
Younc, Ph.D., of Dartmouth College. Price 25 cts. 


NO. IX.—THE EARTH A GREAT MAGNET. By A. M. 
MAYER, Ph.D., of Stevens Institute. A most profoundly interest- 


ing lecture on the subject of magnetism. Prof. Mayer is second 
only to Faraday on this subject. Price 25 cts. 
NO. X.—MYSTERIES OF THE VOICE AND EAR. By 


One of the most 
( riginal discoveries, 
Price 25 cts. 


Prof. O. N. Roop, Columbia College, New York. 
interesting lectures on sound ever delivered. 
brilliant experiments. Beautifully illustrated, 


ten consecutive num- 


t@™ Five consecutive numbers, $1.10 ; 
bérs, $2.00 


The universal pare to heme the abeay Series put in a more 
permanent form has induced the publishers to print on fine, heavy 
paper, each five successive numbers and bind them up in a hand- 
some book. These volumes are designated Half Ilours with Mod- 
ern Scientists. 

The “ First Series” contains a general introduction by Noau 
PorteER, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College, and Nos. I—V 
of the Series ; price $1.50. ‘The Second Series contains Nos. VI 
—X ; price $1.50. Sent post-paid on receipt of price by the pub- 
lishers, CHARLES C, CHATFIELD & CO., 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


” 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


American Colleges and Americay Public, by Prest. Porter, $1.50 
Four Years at Yale, " * ‘ P ‘ 2.50 
Text-Book of Chemistry, by Prof. Geo. F. Barker, M.D., 1.75 
Aisthetics, by Prof. H. N. Day, ‘ ‘ ‘ 2.25 
Logical Praxis, by Prof. H. N. Day, ‘ “ 1.00 
Mining Machinery, by Prof. W. P. Blake, . ° + 2.00 
Holy Land, by Rev. S. D. Phelps, D.D., . ‘ 1.75 


Farewell and Baccalaureate Sermons, by ex-President Woolsey, .75 


Songs of Yale, by Charles S. Ellict, . e ‘ - 1.00 
Robinson Crusoe (Household Edition), . . ‘ 1.75 
Elementary Music Reader, Book First, by B. Jepson, . 75 
Music Reader, (old edition), by B. Jepson, ‘ -60 


The College Courant, per year, 
Connecticut School Journal, per year, 


4.00 
1.50 








q he Connecticut School Journal, 











T HE BEST 
SCHOOL 
TEXT-Books 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co.'s 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Over 1,000,000 Sold Annually. 





*.* The Prices appended are: 1, Reva. If. Samere Cory and Intro- 
puction. (Furnished for inforutrtion in exchange for other corresponding 
books at half retatl.) 


McGUFFEY’S New Eclectic Readers, Spelier, and Charts. 

DEWOLF’S Speller, 25c. ; 17¢. 

HENKLE’S Test Speller, goc. ; 27. 

LEIGH’S Phonetic Primer, 20c. ; 14c. Leigh’s Phonetic Reader, 38c. ; 26c. 

RAY’S Anthmetics, Algebras, and Higher Mathematics. 

WHITE’S Graded School Arithmetics:—Primary, 35c. ; 24c.: Intermediate 
(with or without ans.), 50c.; 34c.: Complete (zw7/hk or without ans), 
$1.00 ; 67¢. 

EVANS’ Geometry, 75c. ; soc. 

PIN NEO’S Grammars and Composition. 

HARVEY’S Grammars :—Elementary, 48c. ; 32c.: English, 94c, ; 63. 

ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES +—Primary 85c. ; 57¢c.: Tuter., $1.60; $107: 
School, $2.00; $1.34. 

VENABLE’S United States History, $1.25; Sac. 

TrHAL HE <y ER’S Ancient History, $1.67. 

.00, 


ECLE C oT IC PEN MANSHIP :—Primary Copy- Book, 12c. ; 8c: Copy-Books, 
15¢.; 10c.: Exercise Book, 15c. ; 10c.: Hand-Book, 6oc. ; oe : Writing- 
Cards, $5 00; $5 00, 

PHILLIPS’S Day- -School Singer, and The Young Singers No. 1 and No. 2, 
each, sec. ; 34c. Young Singer’s Manuel, ssc ; 37¢. 


McGUFFEY’S Juvenile Speaker, 75c.; soc.: Eclectic Speaker, $1.50; $1.00: 
High School Reader, $1.40; 94c.: Rhetorical Guide, $1.50; $1.03 


KIDD’S Elocution, $1.50; $1.00: Rhetoric Reader, $1.40 ; g4c. 

COLE'S Institute Reader, $1.25 ; S4c. 

HERMANS Ladies’ Reader, $1.40; 94¢. 

NORTON’S Philosophy, $1.75; $1.17. 

BROWN’'S Physiology, $1 50; $1.00. 

SCHUYLER’S Principles of Logic, goc. ; 60c.: Complete Algebra, $1.80 ; $1.20. 

WHITE'S Com. School Register, $1.00: Graded School Reg., $1.00 ; Teacher’s 
Record, $1.00; Pupil’s Record, 12C. ; 10c. 

ECLECTIC PENS:—No. 100, School; No. 200, Commercial; No. 
Ladies ; $1.25 per gross each. Sample card, 3 pens of each kind, 10¢. 

SPECIMEN PAGES of the Eclectic Geographies, Venable’s History, Phillips’s 
Singer, Leigh’s Phonetic Reader, sent gratis. 


$2.50; (Sample copy by mail 


300, 


The Examiner, or Teacher’s Aid, soc. Parser’s Manuel $1.00; 67c. Manual 
of Free Gymnastics, 20c. Object Lessons, 30c. 
*, "Catalogue and Complete Descriptive Circular on application. 
Address 
r + , a 
WILSON, HINKLE, & CO.,, 
137 Walnut Street, 28 Bond St., 
or 
Cincinnati. New York. 
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«= Teacher 


s, Save Money: do your own Wall Slating, — set the exact Tone, Quality, and 








Touch. 


BLACKBOARD CALIGRAPHY. 


An Achievement in Science for the Advancement of Scholar or Artist in Blackboard Work. 


The Very Best IMPROVED SURFACE for Blackboards ! 


LASTS FOR MANY YEARS, AND OUTWEARS ANY OTHER BLACKBOARD SLATING. 


PRICES CREATLY REDU 


Put up in Tin Cans, Kegs, and 
Barrels, for Safe Shipping, with 
Directions for Applying. 


Silicate 


res 









Qin Ne 
QING 






S SLATINSAZ 





PINTS, . . .« $4.00. 
QUARTS,. . .. 4.75. 
HALF-GALLON, 3.25. 
GALLON, 6.00. 


A SUITABLE BRUSH, 75 CENTS, 


The Silicate 


Manufactured at great expense, 
and always alike, This Slating is 


but little while using ; does not 
crack, crock, peel or rub off. 






held in suspension ; does not settle FOR SLATING 
hard in bottom of can ; evaporates } SCHOOLWALLS, WOODEN BOARDS.@ 
PAPER, IRON, AND OTHER SUBSTANCES. Ce 





= 





NSH BookStore GN 


CED! 


y _ The former difficulties of Slating 


Walls and Wooden Blackboards 
are entirely overcome. 





Adamantine Hardness, 
Exquisite Marking Finish, 
Enduring Black, 
Fine and Smooth, 
‘ Very Easy to Erase, 
Remains Black. 











Wall Slating 


Better than the natural slate for 


CRS chalk crayon. Becomes harder and 


harder after application. Improves 
materially by age. Not injured by 
washing. Will not wear gray, or 
glaze. 










Long practice and expensive camel’s hair brushes quite unnec- | We warrant the SILICATE BLACK DIAMOND SLATING 
essary. It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons | to cover one-third more surface than any preparation in the mar- 
with common skill can make a perfect blackboard upon any | ket, and give the finest marking and erasive quality. 


smooth surface, . 
Silicate Liquid Black Diamond Slating. 


SLATING DONE on WALLS ——exseQQUeyl|yayi|l( floc 


N. B.—A/fter once using or applying this, no one will use any other. TEACHER, order a quart for your boards or wall ; apply it your- 
self, easily and without the least difficulty. We guarantee you will be delighted with the result, and shall claim your written opinion in 


brief to add to our testimonials. : ; 
In regard to the merits of S1nicaTE SLATES, we have the privilege of referring to the following named gentlemen, who have used 
them extensively for years, and give their unqualified approval : 
HENRY KIDDLE, Supt. of Public Instruction, New York City. 
H. W. HALLOWELL, Sec’y of Public Lustruction, Philadelphia. 
HORACE DAY, Suft. of Education, New Haven, Conn, 


And thousands of teachers using them in their schools for the past six years. 


WN. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE Co., 
Sole Proprietors, 


~ 491 Fulton, corner Church Street, N. Y. 


for Contractors and Builders. 


Silicate Blackboard Paper, in rolls of ten yards, 3 and 4 | 
yards wide; will cut off any desired length. $1.co per yard, 3 feet 
wide ; $1.50 per yard, 4 feet wide. Sample free by mail ; also a | 
Catalogue of Silicate Book Slates. 


P. S.—The Company are manufacturing in the most approved manner, and publishing, a fine 12-inch Map Globe at largely reduced 
rates,—$15. New Copper Plates drawn and engraved with the Ocean and Land Telegraphs, delineated expressly for this Globe by 
Prof. Morse and C. W. Field,—and all the latest discoveries of the world ; also 6-inch Globe, with beautiful’ Bronze Stand, at $3.75. 
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GROLOGICAL TLLUSTRA'TIONS. 
WARD SERIES OF CASTS OF FOSSILS. 
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Reproductions of eclebrated and 
typical Fossil Forms, from the Brit- 
MOUSE 


ish Museum, the Jardin des Plantes, 
and other great Museums of Europe. 


SNEED SAerpdinvae PIV EEG) «AOl” 





In the autumn of 1865, [issued a series of twelve hundred Casts of notable Fossils. These Casts I had moulded from actual speci- 
mens in the great royal 


id private Museums of Europe, with important additions from American sources. As this method was the 
one by which these treasures illustrating early Life of our planet may be brought within the reach of American students, studying on 
American soil, the enterprise was undertaken with a conviction of its utility to educational science, and with a confidence that the 
service would be appreciated. ‘This confidence has not been disappointed. The call for these Casts has been large, and is steadily 
increasing. Our highest Institutions of Science have recognized their value by purchasing largely of them for their contracts. Their 
orders have indicated the fact that certain forms in this large series are more constantly preferred. 

This decided the writer to make up two considerable suites or series of these Casts, including in them, severally, those forms which 
have proved to be of more particular attractiveness and interest for our lesser and our larger institutions. In this way TWO 
DISTINCT GEOLOGICAL CABINETS have been compiled, each complete in itself, but of different magnitude and scope. 


The Academy Series and the College Series. 


The writer has issued Catalogues of each of the series. These Catalogues give a short descriptive notice of each specimen, stating 
its relation to modern forms, the locality where it was found, the geological bed in which it lay, its size, and the Museum in which the 
original is now preserved, There are also introductory notices of the Orders and other higher divisions, numerous illustrations, and a 
copious glossary-index. Zhe facts contained in these catalogues will be of much service to both teacher and student, 



































[Nos. 113, 249, 283, 345, 370, 386—from Illustrated Catalogue. | 


For the advantage of those parties who choose to make their own selections, the writer has issued a Cueck List, containing the 
name, locality, formation, size and price (but without further description), of his entire series of 833 Casts of Fossils, and 35 miscel- 


pence ipre alike of Geological import. Parties desiring this pamphlet or the Catalogue, should address the writer, who will send 
post paid) the 


Check List—64 pages, - . - 


a ‘ . “ . : ° : gratis. 
Academy Catalogue—9o pages, 130 wood cuts, —- - - ‘ . a 40 cents. 
College Catalogue—136 pages. 230 wood cuts, - : - - - i é - 75 cents. 


A few copies still remain of the bound edition of my “ Illustrated Catalogue of Casts of F 


ossils,” (pp. 228, wood cuts, 284), which 
will be sent at the old price, viz.: $1.25. 


Address HENRY A. WARD, 2 College Avenue, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
Office Desks, Settees, &e. 





The undersigned having made arrangements with Messrs. A. H, 
ANDREWS & CO., the celebrated manufacturers of SCHOOL 
FURNITURE, are prepared to furnish School Desks and Seats | 
of the most approved styles, and of the best materials, on terms as 
favorable as those made by any other parties. 

Having already supplied nearly one hundred School-rooms in this | 
State and Massachusetts, we feel confident that our Furniture will | 
give entire satisfaction to all who may examine it. We most re- | 
spectfully invite parties wishing to purchase School Furniture, to | 
give us a call and examine our samples. 


-OUR SETTEES 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Are just the Things for Halis and Chapels. | 


@ 

We also furnish a superier article of Z/QU/D SLATING, | 
Slack, Green and Brown, This can be used on Walls or on Boards, | 
and is warranted to give entire satisfaction wherever it is properly 
applied. A single testimonial in its favor, from Frof. DwiGHt, of | 
our State Normal School, will suffice : 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, } 
New Brirtarn, Cr., Feb. 26, 1872. 4 

The Liquid Slating furnished by you, gives entire satisfaction 1 have never | 
before used so g vod an article, and I most cofidently commend it to any wishing | 
an excellent blackboard surface. M. B. DWIGHY. | 

We shall be glad to confer or correspond with those about to | 
furnish School buildings, and our long experience in the School- 
room, and in Educational work, enables us to make valuable sug- | 
gestions In the matter of School-room furnishing. 


NORTHEND & BARTLETT. | 


NEw Britain, Conn., January, 1873. ly 


| 
| 
} 


CONNECTICUT | 
| 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


This institution is now in successful operation, with a large num- | 
ber of pupils, Thorough instruction is hére given, FIRST, in the | 
branches of the study required to be taught in the public schools, | 
and, SECOND, in the best methods of teaching those branches. 


Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of age, 
must declare their full intention of teaching in the public schools of 
Connecticut, and must pass a satisfactory examination in Reading, 
Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography and English Grammar. 


The full course of study occupies two years. Itis expected that 


any graduate of a High School can take the course in one year. 





The School year is divided into two terms of twenty weeks each, 


and a new class is formed only at the beginning’ of a term. | 
. 


Examination for admission is held on Monpay, the first day of 
€ach term, at two o’clock, P.M. 


The next term opens on Monday, Feb. 3d, 1873. 


For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 
4 





[ILItf] I, N. CARLETON, Principal. 


7 and 9 Fulton St., 





JOSEPH L. ROSS, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


42 Chardon St. 


(Near the Revere House,) 


BOSTON, Mass. 






ameunmsees Send for Catalogue and Price 
List. iii-4-9t 


E. M. THURSTON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Superior School Furniture, Desks, ald Settess, 


‘T ‘YM ‘eouepIiAolg 


Also owners of the 


ELASTIC SLATING, 


Which is warranted equal, if not superior, to either the Boston or 
New York boards, in smoothness, co'or, d rability, reflection of 


| light, and, in fact, in all that can be claimed for a first-class Black- 


Board. . 
Best quality of SCHOOL SUPILIES constantly on hand: 
E. M. THURSTON, & CO., 


[IL Itt] zand 9 Fulton Striet, Providence, R J. 
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OUR YEARS AT YALE, ™ Joubert 
‘ 12mo, 728 pp.. $1.60. 
A complete and carefully classified handbook of facts re- 
lating to Undergraduate life at one of the first Colleges in 
America, and the only book of the kind ever published in this 
country. Published by CHAS, C. CHATFIELD & CO.,, 
iii-4 New HAveEN, CONN, 














The New Books 


OF 


Eaton and Bradbury's Mathematical Series. 


BRADBURY’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, 
116 pages. Price $1.00. 


BRADBURY'S ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY, 
With Tables, 120 pages. Price $1.50. 


THE TWO BOOKS IN ONE VOLUME, $1.50. 





These works are becoming very popular’ as text-books, though 
they have been published but a few months. They answer more 
nearly than any others in these branches the growing demand for 
brief and concise books suited to the present grade of High | 
Schools and Academies. 

They contain enough to prepare for college, and to lead to the | 
higher mathematics, and the practical questions at the close of the 
different books, and exercises for original demonstration are fea- | 
tures of great interest and value. 

They have already been introduced in a large number of the | 
best schools in different parts of the country. 


From Pror. FRA'S BOWEN, Harvard Collegr, Cambridge. 

Your Elementary Geometry is far the best introduction to the study which I 
have yet seen. It has the great merit of conciseness, omitting all irrelevant or 
otherwise needless matter, and contains within a small number of pages all the 
Plane and Solid Geometry which the pupil needs to know before he can be 
admitted to Harvard College. Then the Practical Questions and Geometrical 
Exercises are so judiciously prepared as not to perplex the student with needless 
difficulties, and yet to give him the quickness in computation, the readiness in 
applying his previous knowledge, and the skill in devising geometrical modes of 
proof for himself, which are a necessary preparation for the study of the higher 
mathematics. Your work ought to be made the only text book on the subject for 
use in our Academies and High Schools. 


From A. J. SWAIN, Esq., Principal of Stevens High Schoal, Claremont, N. H. 
The Geometry I am specially pleased with, inasmuch as it gives the student 
something to do as well as /earn, and is particularly adapted to schools where the 
time for Geometry is limited. | 
From Mr. J. C. BULL, Teacher im A merican Asylum, Hartford. : 
I am specially pleased with the idea upon which it is founded—that of the 
omission of unimportant matter, and think it will thus be well adapted to supply a 
long felt want in our higher schoo’s | 





Bradbury’s Eaton’s Elementary Algebra. 
250 pages; Price, $125. 

This is a work of moderate size, and yet contains enough to} 
prepare for teaching and for college. It has a large number and 
great variety of problems, but does not aim to present all the | 
abstract principles included in many larger works. The book can | 
be completed in one year in any well graded schoo!, and has been } 
introduced and is used in a large majority of the High Schools of | 
New England, and extensively elsewhere. 


Eaton’s Series of Arithmetics. 


The different works of this series are believed to be better fitted | 
than any others for the use of Grammar and Common Schools, 
Academies, High and Normal Schools, 

The examples are practical, definitions clear and concise, methods | 
of analysis business like, and the books present the latest and most 
approved methods of mathematical instruction. The series is 
used exclusively in the Boston Schools, and more than any other 
series in the New England States, and largely West. i 
From Mr. H. O. HARRINGTON, Principal cf High School, Danvers, Mass. 

The clearness and brevity of definitions and logical arrangement of principles | 
are marked features of merit in Eaton’s Mathematical Series. { 
From Mr. T. P,. MARRYAT, Principal of High Schoul, Peterboro’, N. H. 

After using Eaton’s Algebra a year, I can say that it has more than fulfilled my 


expectations. I have given the Geometry a pretty thorough examination, and am 
decidedly of the opinion that it is the book we want. 


From C. W. RANLET, Esc., Chairman of S:hcol Committ. e, Holycke, Mass. 


* * * 


We have Eaton's Arithmetic and Algebra already, and are so wel! 
pleased with them that we shall continue them. 


From MERRLIT YOUNG. Esq, Teacher, Warsaw, Wayne Co, lewa. 
I know of no works of the kind that | consider equa! te Eaton’s Anithmetics. 





Single copies of above works sent postage paid on receipt of 
half price. Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive Cata- 
logue of above, and other valuable Educational Works, sent on | 
application to the Publishers. 


THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 
lil 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON, 
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